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BELLS ACROSS THE SNOW. 


O Christmas, Merry Christmas ! 
Is it really come again, 
With all its memories and greetings, 
With its joy and with its pain? 
‘There’s a minor in the carol, 
And a shadow in the light, 
‘And a spray of cypress twining 
With the holly wreath to-night. 
-And the hush is never broken 
By the laughter light and low 
As we listen in the starlight 
To the “ bells across the snow! ”’ 


«O Ohristmas, Merry Ohristmas! 
Tis not so very long — 
. Bince other voices blended 
\ With the carol and the song! 
. If we could but hear them singing, 
As they are singing now, 
‘If we could butsee the radiance 
Of the crown on each dear brow ; 
There would be no sigh to smother, 
No hidden tear to flow, 
As we listen in the starlight 
To the “ bells across thesnow!”’ 


+O Christmas, Merry Christmas ! 
This never more can be; 
We cannot bring again the days 
Of our unshadowed glee. 


But Christmas, happy Christmas, 
Sweet herald of good-will, 
With holy songs of glory 
Brings holy gladness still. 
For peace and hope may brighten, 
And patient love may glow, 
As we listen in the starlight 
To the “ bells across the snow !”’ 
—Frances R. Havergal. 


NOTES. 


“Tis more blessed to give than to receive.” 


‘‘ At Christmas play, and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year.” 


“Glory to Ged | in the — and on earth peace and 
good will to men.’ 


A statue of Theodore Parker is now being talked of 
among his friends, and subscriptions are solicited, to be 
sent in care of the editor of the Commonwealth. 


Robert Collyer seems inclined to hold the Old Testa- 
ment myths somewhat responsible for Guiteau’s crime. 
Stalwartism in theology, as in politics, is demoralizing. 


May the churches of Unrry fellowship realize Words- 


worth’s Christmas wish— 


“Green with fresh holly, every pew a perch 
In which the linnet or the thrush might sing.” 


We wish more of our people appreciated the truth 
stated by our Methodist brother of the Northwestern 
Christian Advocate: “ The indoctrination of worshipers 
through our hymn-book is one of the most important 
fruits of song worship.” 


“Therefore, if thou bring thy gifts before the altar 
and there rememberest that thy brother has aught 
against thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, and 
go thy way; first be reconciled to thy brother, and then 
come and offer thy gift.” 


Every purchaser of a copy of Gannett’s “ Year of 
Miracle” puts a few shingles on the rising new build- 
ing of Unity Church, St. Paul. This is done by no 
miracle, but because the net profits of the work go to 
this active society that is engaged in the commendable 
task of housing itself. 
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304 UNITY. 


Seventy thousand copies of the “ Light of Asia” have 
been sold in the United States alone. Chulaloukoru, 
King of Siam, in his letter conferring the honors of the 
“ Order of the White Elephant” upon the author, pro- 
nounces the book the most eloquent defence of Buddh- 
ism that has yet appeared. 


The Free Religious Index has been making several 
typographical changes of late, the last of which is to 
drop the qualifying adjective in the title, as well as the 
elaborate scroll, wearing once more simply the plain title, 
The Index. We like the changed appearance, for it 
looks more and more like UNITY. 


The Northwestern Christian Advocate is strangely 
indignant that Rabbi Felsenthal, a Jew, should commend 
to the Public School Board, of Chicago, the use of cer- 
tain passages of the “Sermon on the Mount” as the 
basis of ethical instruction to children. This paper de- 
mands to take the Bible as a whole, or leave hands off. 


Miss Jewett, in her “Country By-Ways,” says that 


“The representative United States citizen will be, or al- 


ready is, a Westerner.” Rather than flattering his 
pride, this statement, which we are inclined to believe is 
true, ought to sober the man of the West with a solemn 
sense of responsibility. With this truth bearing down 


upon him, his sympathies and ideals should cease to be | 


sectional, and become national. 


A memorial volume of Rev. G. W. Hosmer, D.D., 
has been prepared, and will be privately printed for cir- 
culation among his friends and those interested in him, 
provided a sufficient number of subscribers be obtained 
to warrant the undertaking. The volume has been pre- 
pared by his children, but is to a large extent auto- 
biographical. The volume, if printed, will be in 12mo 
form, cloth binding, and will contain a good portrait. It 
will not exceed in price $2.00. If you would like to 
help in securing the printed memorial, please notify F. 
L. Hosmer, 145 Lake street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The New Religion, of the 24th ult., publishes a quaint 


letter from the sainted Cotton Mather, who apprises one 


beloved John Higginson of the fact that the ship Wel- 
come is on the sea, “which has aboard a hundred or 
more of heretics and malignants, called Quakers, which W. 
Penn, who is ye scamp and ye head of them,” and, in 
order that “ ye Lord may be glorified,’ he recommends 
that “ the ship be waylaid, carried off, and selling the lot 


at Barbadoes, where slaves fetch good prices in ramme 


’ 


and sugar;”’ and still there are those who bemoan the 
decline of the simple and holy piety of the olden time. 


_—, 


: The Independent, in its notice of the “ Boy’s Mabin- 
ogin,” edited by the lamented Sidney Lanier, wisely 
suggests : 


A thousand times better for boy or girl are such tales than the sen- 
timentalities and the love stories which are so much in vogue. 
Without being composed with a moral purpose,such a purpose in 
good healthy shape is never absent. The figures of Right, Truth, 
Justice, Honor, Purity, Courage, Reverence for Law, are always in 
the background; and the grand passion inspired by the book is for 
strength to do well and nobly in the world. 


The Critic says that Mr. Lowell, our Minister at the 
Court of St. James, “ has acted throughout the crisis of 
our late natiohal calamity in a manner which has not 
only reflected credit upon the country, but which has 
done honor to his own heart and head.” ‘Tis just as 


‘might be expected. Long ago he heard the muse bid 


him : 

“ The epic ofa man rehearse, 
Be something better than thy verse ; 
Make thyself rich, and the muse 
Shall count thy precious interviews, 
And thou shalt hear the life blood flow 
From farthest stars to grass blades low.” 


~ 


ee 


Yr Ymofynydd, the monthly organ of Welsh Unita- 
rianism, after a short suspension is again in the field 
that it has occupied with great devotion and consecra- 
tion for nearly thirty-seven years. It isa twenty-four 
paged pamphlet, sent by mail for three and one-half pennies 
per number. Address as above to, Ivy Cottage, Aber- 
dare, Wales. Any of our readers who are gifted with 
a knowledge of, or desire to become acquainted with, this 
ancient language, the vehicle of Druidic wisdom, will do 
well to subscribe. The object and spirit of this paper 
is best stated in its own language, as follows: 


Rhodder yr holl fywyd i Dduw fydd llais yr Ymofynydd, a’r holl 
ddyddiau, y dydd gwaith a’r dydd gwyl. ’Nawr ac Heddyw, a hyny 
bob dydd fel mae’r dydd yn d’od, ydyw yr amser cymmeradwy i 
wasanaethu pob da. Cofier y Creawdwr yn nyddiau ieuenctid, yn 
amser canol oed, ac yn amser henaint—yr holl ddyddiau i Dduw. 
Dyna fydd credo yr Ymofynydd. 


Mr. Hatton’s article on “ Journalistic London,” in the 
December Harper, contains, it is claimed, “ the only im- 
portant tribute to the genius of Edwin Arnold in 
literature, outside the review of his books and the splen- 
did acknowledgment of his learned muse by America.’ 
In this article we learn that, like George Eliot, he has 
never been photographed ; that he is conversant with 
ten languages, living and dead. It tells us that: ‘“ One 
day Mr. Lawson, the proprietor of the Daily Telegraph, 
said to Edwin Arnold: ‘ What shall we do—something 
new?’ ‘How much will you spend?’ asked Arnold. 
‘Anything you like.’ ‘ Very well, said Arnold; ‘send 
out and discover the beginnings of the Bible.” This 
was the origin of Mr. Smith’s expedition to Assyria, that 
resulted in a flood of fresh light upon the Genesis story. 
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THE SECRET OF ALL PuLpit CowaRDICE.— Sdme 


the sort of people who come here are not usually in much danger 
from that direction. So I take for granted what my so-called radical 


say ‘ Truth, the uttermost, all, complete, everywhere, and | friend is endlessly reiterating, and start where he leaves off. And I 


always to all.’ I say, and the true preacher says, ‘ Truth 


’ 


creet reserve.’ ’ 
what does the false preacher say? ‘Truth always, 
never anything but truth; but sometimes discreet re- 
serve.” And what does the falser preacher say? ‘“ Truth 
always, never anything but truth; but sometimes dis- 
creet reserve.’ And what does the falsest preacher say ? 


“Truth always, never anything but truth; but some- 
times discreet reserve.” 


The new biography of Genevieve Ward, the brilliant 
actress, discloses the fact that she is the lineal descend- 
ant of Jonathan Edwards, the stalwart Calvinist. For 
generations, doubtless, her ancestors flattered themselves 
that they had successfully exchanged the heart of flesh 
for the heart of the spirit,—the heart of this world for 
the heart of heaven; but in this daughter we find the 
heart not so much changed, after all. The human in- 
stinct that finds its expression on the stage lay curled 
and fettered in the blood of generations to find itself re- 
leased in this, and rises with a spring into dignity and 
power. 
put down. We may fetter the reason, stifle the appetites, 
blindfold the sentiments, and, for a time, may seem to 


i 
! 


always, never anything but truth; but sometimes dis- | 
And if the true preacher says this, | 


Thus is it always; human nature is not to be. 


| insist that this shows more advance.” 


A recent number of The Christian Life, published in 
London, copies at length “ The Message ” of Col. Perry, 


| published in Unity columns some months ago, together 


with our editorial comment upon the same, and it adds 
additional testimony from the lips of other sainted men 
who, in their dying days, saw things in their larger per- 
spective. It says: “‘ Some time ago, one of our laymen, 
near the gates of death, remarked to us that although he 
would be regarded by his fellow-worshipers as a pretty 
regular attendant at the public services of the Unitarian 
chapel of his town, yet he wished to say, that had he life 
to live over again he would be more regular, and would 
devote the Sunday more than he had ever done to the 
religious culture of himself and others. We have heard 
it said that the late William Johnson Fox made a simi- 
lar remark about his life and his Sunday political lec- 
turing; that the Sunday ought to be more exclusively 
devoted to exercises of devotion and matters of a more 
directly religious interest. Shakespeare has said : 


' 


The tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention like deep harmony: 
| Where words are scarce, they’re seldom spent in vain, 
| For they breathe truth, that breathe their words in pain. 


| + 


* * a * ~ * 


subserve some minor end in so doing; but, sooner or | We are inclined to think that, of all the millions who for 
_ later, the impressive torrents flowing from the perennial | ages have attended worship, and with great regularity, 
fountain of creation itself will burst all limitations, bear | there never was a man or woman that felt such duties 


down all obstructions, rush grandly and sometimes ter- 
rifically forward, as it should, for its course is toward 
the infinite bosom of God. 


Our associate, Mr. Simmons, is so busy in laying the 
foundations of the newly organized Unitarian Church of 
Minneapolis, that he has been unable to leave the marks 
of his pencil in our columns for some time; but our 
readers will discover in this extract, from a recent sermon 
delivered to the new organization, that he is hard at 
work on the problem which Unity most loves : 


“T suppose a fewin the city would have liked it better had we 
made the movement not so broad, but a little belligerent. I heard of 


one who went away saying we were not advanced enough for him. 


Now, if by “advanced” he meant (as so many do to-day) disposed to 


be continually assailing the Bible and Christianity and the churches, 


I beg leave to say we are far more advanced than he. Because we 


begin just where he would leave off. We take for granted what he | 


would be continually proving. Instead of laboring, Sunday after Sun- 
day, to show that the Bible has mistakes, our principle of unity as- 
sumes in the beginning that it would have mistakes, just like all the 
other sacred literatures of antiquity. Instead of spending fifty-two 
Sundays a year to prove that the Christian religion bas faults, our 
principle of unity assumes at the outset that it must have faults, like 
all other religions. I shall not hesitate to expose the errors when 
they come in my way, but I shall not make a business of seeking 
them. IfI find you are growing superstitious, I, too, will analyze the 
tory of Joshua stopping the sun and Jonah staying in the whale. But 


a) — 


had proved otherwise than a blessing, an inspiration in 
life, and a comfort in death.” 


San Diego, Cal. ; Greeley, Col.; Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Council Bluffs, Des Moines, Iowa; Monmouth, Il. ; 
Grand Haven, East Saginaw, Manistee, Mt. Pleasant, 
Mich. ; Toledo, Ohio ; St. Joseph, Mo.,—twelve places— 
‘are, to our knowledge, at the present time actively ean- 
vassing ways and means of providing themselves with 
a building that will be a home for “the Unity Church” 
that is growing in these places. They all need a build- 
ing, rational and serviceable. None of them ought to 
exceed, perhaps, five thousand dollars in their expendi- 
Some of them must house themselves for $1,500, 
if at all. The problem of the church building in the 
forthcoming series of Unity articles, it will be seen, is 
one of great practical importance just now in the organ- 
izing missionary work of the West. No better invest- 
ment could be made of $1,000 than the securing of the 
co-operation of architects to work upon this problem. 
We would like to be able to offer a prize of $200 for a - 
plan of the most serviceable church that will cost not 
more than $2,000, and $300 for the best $5,000 church, 
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the Western Conference. The successful plans to be 
published in Unity; the designs to be the property 
of the Conference, and thus made available to 
Building Committees. Is there not a rich man or 
woman somewhere who will help us carry out this 
scheme. The expectant friends in the above-named 
places would, we believe, find it economical to make gen- 
erous subscriptions to the above fund. The editor of 
this paper will be glad to correspond with any or all in- 
terested in this matter. 


Unity has had no space to spare for the Frothing- 
ham gossip and discussion,—a subject second in impor- 
tance only to Guiteau’s trial, in the newspapers just now. 
We refrain, because in these columns we desire, as far as 
possible, to avoid personalities. We have too much re- 
spect for Mr. Frothingham and his ability to speak for 
him or against him until he has himself spoken. More- 
over, we cannot see that he has said anything that is 
opposed to his generous teachings when in the pulpit. 
We do detect the uninspired accents of a sick man, and 
we are pained to think that in the prime of life he is 
drained dry of enthusiasm and vital power. The high 
pressure, the exorbitant demands, and the non-respon- 
sive character of the modern city church, has something 
to account for in_ this case, as in the retirement from 
the active ministry of Dr. Tyng, Murray and others, repre- 
senting various theological’ phases of thought. If Mr. 
Frothingham has lost his vision, and is to fall out of the 
marching line, we are sorry for him; but we rejoice in 
the thought that principles, not persons, are the basis of 
true religion. 


CHRISTMAS. 


A frank study of the rise and growth of Christmas 
inevitably shocks the traditional reverence that has gath- 
ered around it. Christmas, studied under the dim light 


_ that comes through the stained windows of ecclesiasticism, 


is, to say the least, a questionable festival ; but studied 
under the full light of the sun, out in the open air of the 
world, it becomes a solid, rich and ever growing endow- 
ment to humanity. — It is well settled by all scholars that 
Jesus could not have been born on the 25th of Dec., 
1,881 years ago. It is also well settled that the definite 
date and hour of his nativity is beyond the ken of his- 
tory. The genius of the Nazarene was anti-ritualistic, 
and for the first two or three hundred years Christianity 
was very reluctant to clothe’ itself with forms. Origen 
and Clement of Alexandria make no mention of the 
Christmas festival, but Chrysostom, who died 704 A.D., 
remarks that it was but a little while since Christmas 
was celebrated on the 25th of December; that the use 
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thereof came from Rome ; that there was much disput 
ing on the subject, and that the festival encountered 
much opposition. This day was not a clean day picked 
from the calendar for this purpose. Christian festival, 
like Christian ideas, are woven into the larger tapestry of 
human history, from which they cannot be separated. 
This day was at the very core of the Roman Saturnalia, 
and the Romans did not create, but borrowed the date 
from the observing star students of the far East, probably 
from the plains of Assyria, where the ancient sun wor- 
shipers first began to celebrate the return of their re- 
treating deity. The observances of Christmas, as well as 
the date, strike their roots into Pagan subsoil. The 
worshipers of Brahma decorate their houses with gar- 
lands. The Courts areclosed, and no person starts upon 
a journey, in China, during the last week in December. 
The Saturnalia of Rome was a carnival of good will, the 
last day of which,—the Sigillaria, the festival of infants, 
—children were presented with toys and sweetmeats. 
The Christmas tree and St. Nicholas are Teutonic con- 
tributions, which spring from extra Christian soil. 
The yule log, wassail bowl, the boar’s head feast, and the 
free table for the poor, of England, are of Pagan extrac- 
tion. Zoroaster and Buddha, Bacchus and Odin, have 
claims upon Christmas prior to Jesus and Paul. We are 
now approaching a festival, then, that bears a Christian 
name, a Roman date, a social spirit that is Gothic and 
Skandinavian, a minstrelsy that is Keltic, a table and a 
stomach that is Anglo-Saxon, all hallowed with the tender- 
ness of the Nazarene. Long did the Christian Church 
resent this. For centuries the spirit of Christmas was 
antagonistic to theological Christianity. But out of the 
depth of human nature has it arisen with a force irresist- 
ible. The Christmas of Christianity is grand, but the 
Christmas of humanity is grander, as the world is larger 
than Christendom. May the larger Christmas be our 
inspiration. In its spirit we anticipate the happy day, 
and bid, even now, our readers a Merry, MrErry 
CHRIsTMAS! ! 


THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


This Association is not always just to our liking. It 
is not, as at present organized, the best possible mission- 
ary organization. We regret that a purely private cor- 
poration, constituted of individuals, managed largely of 
necessity by a sectional board, should be the only execu- 
tive hand that so significant and so important a move- 
ment as that of the Unitarians of America should have. 
We resent even the most indirect insinuation that the 
life and activity of this Association is, or can be, any 
adequate measure of the life and activity of the Unitarian 
movement. We deplore that this Association has arro- 


gated to itself the slightest shade of ecclesiastical 
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assumption by undertaking to establish the bounds of the 
Unitarian fellowship. We believe that the National 
Unitarian Conference is at present the only representa- 
tive body of the denomination at large, and that it is 
yet to assume executive pre-eminence, and under some 
wise business system, to be developed in the future, 
that it will become the director of much of the mission- 
ary energy of the Unitarian movement. We believe that 
the Year-Book of the American Unitarian Association 
must be made more comprehensive, or else it is to lose 
all its value and drop out of respect entirely. But hav- 
ing said this, we wish to emphatically add that we are 
proud of being a member of the American Unitarian 
Association, and feel honored in being permitted a place 
on its Board of Directors. It is doing a national work 
in which every friend of progress and true religion must 
rejoice. It is administering its \small missionary re- 


GSontributed Hrticles. 


NOVEMBER FLOWERS. 


BY LYMAN CLARK. 


Hamamelis Virginica (Witch Hazel). Blossoms late in Autumn, 
when the leaves are falling, maturing its seeds the next summer.— 
Gray's Botany. 


The chill November winds have come: 
The leaves, all brown and sere, 

Are covered by the early snows, 
New-fallen everywhere. 


But see this brave Witch Hazel bush! 
Its blossoms open wide, 

Nor covet heat of Summer days, 
Nor fear the Winter’s tide. 


Its fruit to ripeness surely grows 
With spring-time’s sun and rain ; 
Its bloom appears in order when 


sources of $40,000 to $50,000 a year, with an integrity 
and business-like caution seldom equalled, and never ex-_ 
celled by missionary bodies. It does stand conscien- | Bright symbol of life’s Autumn time! 


November comes again. 


tiously for the sacred bequests of the dead, and the 
noble generosity of the living. We of the West are 
under especial obligations to this Association. There are 
very few Unitarian ministers now working in the Miss- 
issippi Valley who have not, at one time or another, been 
glad to lean upon its friendly arm. It has, indeed, been 
a most real providence to many of us. At the present 
time, the noble work in behalf of the students in our 
Universities at Ann Arbor, Madison, lowa City and 
Lawrence, is largely the work of this Association. Mich- 
igan, Dakota, Nebraska, and the Skandinavians of the 
Northwest, have missionaries sustained in part or in 
whole by this Association. Secretary Reynolds tells us 
that over $11,000 will come west of the Alleghanies 
this year, and that there has never been a time when 
the A. U. A. has not sent $5 in return for every $1 
given it by the West. Our criticisms are made with 
no greater frankness than is our appreciation, and 
we hope that the latter part of this article will be 
read with as great an emphasis as the first. It would be 
a shame and a crime for our Western churches, particularly 
our Western wealthy men, to be unmindful of this 
Association. Our strictures are in the interest of Kvo- 
lution, and not Revolution. Let none of our churches 
nor church members do less for the Western Conference, 
the Western Unitarian Sunday School Society, the 
Local Conferences, or the Home Societies, but they 
should all do more for the A. U. A. 

Friends, send your contributions to the Secretary, Rev. 
—G. Reynolds, 7 Tremont Place, Boston. 


To see things precisely as they are, with not a shade 
or coloring from our own prejudices or affections, is the 
last triumph of self-denial.— Channing. 


When wintry age is nigh 
Undying hope then buds and blooms, 
Its fruitage in the sky. 


Another spring fulfills the hope; 
And other summer hours 
Will bring to ripeness perfect fruit 
From life’s November flowers. 
Petersham, Nov. 15,.1881. 


PROF. W. ROBERTSON SMITH AND THE 
FREE KIRK OF SCOTLAND. 


BY DR. THOMAS KERR. 


Of the “twa Kirks,”’ the Established and the Free 
Church of Scotland, the last arose out of the deliberate 
and avowed purpose of intensifying and perpetuating a 
certain historical, traditional idiosyncrasy, and this pur- 
pose was, after the most careful proceedings and pro- 
tracted consideration, quite recently reiterated, in the 


action of the General Assembly of May last, by which 


the writings and teachings of W. Robertson Smith, the 
Professor of Oriental Languages and Old Testament 
Exegesis in its college at Aberdeen, were pronounced 
heretical, and the offender was retired from any further 
service within the communion of The Free Kirk of 
Scotland. The Assembly first approved the action of the 
lower courts, by which the Professor had been suspended, 
by a vote of 449 af$es and 218 noes; two days after, 
when the final vote on retiring him altogether came on, 
it stood 394 ayes against 231 noes; so his case was 
disposed of beyond any appeal. I well remember with 
what enthusiasm the news was received by assembled 
multitudes in my native city, that no less than 474 set- 
tled ministers of the Established Church had marched 
out in a body from its General Assembly sittting at 
Edinborough, and proceeding to a great hall that had 
been held in readiness, these ministers, as one man, with- 


‘drew from all connection with the Old Kirk of Scot- 
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land, “ disrupting” it, as they termed such action, and 
then and there organizing what they called the Free 
Kirk of Scotland. This was in May, 1843. I can now 
recall the sermon which I heard Dr. Chalmers, the fore- 
most man in this movement, preach just before it took 
place ; his preaching, too, immediately following it, and 
the preaching also of quite a number of ministers who 
were leaders in it. The one great theme of this popular 
and Free Kirk Pulpit, was what the preachers styled 
“The Headship of Christ.” “The church is the king- 
dom of God; of this kingdom among men Christ is the 
sole head.” ‘ Yes,” replied the Established Kirk, 
“ves, this is true; but in connection with certain heredi- 
tary and vested rights, which not only the State is in 
duty bound to recognize and maintain, but which the 
Church of Scotland itself has, from its very first settle- 
ments, been pledged to observe and protect.’’ Notably, 
this critical disagreement and its consequences arose out 
of the matter of the rights of patronage; the present- 
ing of a minister to be preacher and pastor of the Parish 
Church by the person in whose estate or ownership of 
land this presentation power was vested as a right, and 
that in all questions in dispute pertaining to the settle- 
ment of the presentee, the final decision lay with the 
secular authority—that is, the courts of law. What 
the Free Kirk movement meant in championing the 
“ Headship of Christ”’ over his church, was the total 
and complete separation from any and all such vested 
rights. The Free Kirk was to give the people of each 
parish the choice of their minister ; the settlement of all 
disputed questions to be by the Kirk’s own courts and 
authority ; and that all the expenses for the organization 
and continuance of the Free-Kirk be met altogether in- 
dependent of aid from the State. 


The Free Kirk principle finds its ultimate root in the 
peculiarity, the historical and traditional idiosyncrasy, 
which characterizes the Protestantism of Scotland. For, 
aside from the disagreement as to the practical work- 
ing of the real ‘“‘ Headship of Christ” in His church, the 
traditions and the faith of their religion are identical in 
the Free and Established Kirks. That is to say, the re- 
ligion of the people of* Scotland roots itself in one com- 
mon feeling and conviction. The Bible came to the 
Scotch people as with this wonderous revelation: That 
each soul had its friend, helper and king in the Bible 
God—the God of Abraham, of Joseph, of Moses, of 
Joshua, of David, of Daniel, of Elijah, of Sampson, 
of Malachi, of John the Baptist, of John the Reve- 
lator, of Peter and Paul the Christian Apostles, 
and of Jesus, who left His Word of Life in the Gospels. 
The Bible came asserting, as a special and supernatural 
thing, that God holds real personal communications with 
men. That, as the Bible shows, God has ever had a peo- 
ple upon earth who maintained the honor of His name 
in His church, and to whom He has ever been showing 
himself by the direct interpositions of His miraculous 
power, so he would have Scotland be His chosen land, as 
Canaan was of old, and the people of Scotland to be 
His peculiar people, even as Israel was; and it came to 
pass that the very genius of Scotch Protestantism be- 
came—at—its-birth-almost—a—-complete reproduction of 
the religion constituted by the literal individualism of 
the Bible history. The Kirk of Scotland was the work 
of the people of Scotland ; by it they set up in the realm 


ee _) 


the Kingdom of God, and each man took the Bible at 
its Literal word, and entered into covenant with God,— 
the very covenant He made with Abraham, according to 
His word in the Bible, which book is the evidence of 
God’s dealings with men’s souls, lives, and fortunes in 
miraculous and supernatural ways. 

That this intense personalness, taking its spirit and 
criteria from the Bible, as the miraculous testimony to 
its correctness as a religion—that this has been, from the 
days of Wishart and Knox, the peculiarity, the charac- 
teristic, the idiosyncrasy of Scotch Protestantism, down 
to the present time, can be seen, where one has had no 
personal contact with the Scotch people themselves, in 
such directions as these: The story of the Reformation in 
Scotland ; the annals of the times known asthe history of 
the Covenant ; the life of the common people, as seen in 
those narratives covering the fortunes of the Cameron- 
ians and the Covenanters; in the proceedings of the 
(yeneral Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland for several 
years before the disruption—all of which were because 
it was held that the Kingdom of God among men, and 
the Headship of Christ therein, were understood to have 
been, as with Israel of old, especially committed to the 
care and responsibility of God's Israel in Scotland; or, 
should we turn to the stories of Sir Walter Scott,—Old 
Mortality, Heart of Midlothian, Waverly,—Geo. Mc- 
Donald’s “ Robt. Falconer,” “ Sir Gibbie,” and “ Alex. 
Forbes, of Howglen,’ we will find a true and 
natural representation of Scotch Protestantism. 

A Protestantism in which the character of its theology 
was almost wholly Judaic. Begetting a patriotism and 
a personal, defiant religious conviction, such as, per- 
haps, no other people received from the spirit of the 
Protestant Reformation. A patriotism and a religious 
conviction that, to the people of Scotland, took their rise 
and found their flow in a channel indivisible from that 
in which the national and religious life of Israel, God’s 
own people, had their rise and flow. Such was the ex- 
clusiveness, as you may say, of this Judaic possession, 
that, all unconsciously, it found its expression in the 
refrain of the famous song of the Covenanters : 


‘For a’ the warld maun see, 
There’s nane in the richt but we, 
O’ the auld Scottish nation !” 


The badge of the Kirk of Scotland, the burning bush, - 
‘burning, but not consumed,” is as true a type of the 
inexpungeable individualism of Scotland’s religion as it 
was of that of the ancient Jewish church, from whose 
miraculous history it took so significant an emblem. This 
Judaic individualism took on, at the very first, a sort of 
dogged willfulness : ‘Scotland must be rid of Scotland ;”’ 
must be content to cease to be—that is, “ unless we gain 
deliverance’’-—before we can suffer God’s covenant with 
us to be denied us—such was the dying speech 
of the martyr Renwick. The Scottish civil wars were 
all religious wars, running parallel with those of the 
Hebrew history in the Old Testament. By the acts of 
the General Assemblies of the Kirk, the wars of the 
people of Scotland were to be regarded as equivalent to 
the wars of the Lord in the Jewish times. Macaulay, 
speaking of one of the most eminent lay politicians of 
the Covenanting Church, tells us, ‘“ He had atext of the 
Old Testament ready for every occasion, while in all the 


mass of his writings which has come down to us, there 
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is not a word indicating that there was such a thing in | which this condemned heretic takes as the exponent of 
his religion as the New Testament.” Where such a man | the bearing upon the Bible of the modern methods of 
as Burns saw this Biblical individualism turning itself | historic criticism. The position of Professor Smith is 
into arrogant intolerance and mere sanctimonious preten-.| altogether unique, in that it partakes of the Judaic in- 
sion, he found an occasion for such withering sarcasm as | dividualism of the religion of Scotland. As far as I can 
his ‘“ Holy Fair” and “ Holy Willie ;” while its true | learn, neither insinuation nor charge has been lodged 


side, a8 seen in the piety of the humblest cotter in the against this man and his teachings as regards matters 


land, drew from him this unrivalled picture : of faith and practice; in doctrines, standards, sacraments, 
“Phe cheerf’ supper Gone, wi! eetious thes. ordinances and ecclesiastival polity, he is without re- 

wen nly edie $0 gle, form » circle wide ; proach. His sole departure is with reference to what 

The big ha’-Bible, ance his father’s pride; he has written and taught about the Bible. As I under- 

His iyart ot say vanity be ere = stand his religious views, they are as orthodox, as evan- 

Frae strains that ance did sweet in Zion glide, gelical, as those of the large majority of the General 

And " Late morship God l” bauane ot ey Assembly are, which has deliberately pronounced him so 


Indeed, it may be said that there is an antique i! heretical = to be unfitted to teach any longer the stu- 


dor whish casts a halo round this religious individualism, | ‘dents in its Divinity Halls. Just here we may be 


mitted to give a pén and ink portrait of this Scotch. 
which, in the history of the people of Scotland, is seen | 0 | heretic Mr. Smith is » slimly-built young man, of about 
to root itself in the literal Biblical narrative. It w 


as something magnificent in the uprising of the Sc ach | thirty five years of age, Tie was reared under the ma 

I age of manse life, his father being one of the best known 
faith and conscience and will under the leading of John | piniotese tn Abesdecsbinn Wer the fut desk ae 
Knox. It was, later, as something magnificent i in the of his life the lad may be said to have been sedan 2 
struggle of a whole people, under Andrew Bieiville, very hot-bed of educational influences. He could read He- 
against James VI. It was, later still, as magnificent, even | heow ot uix veers.cf ace, Ye wan educsted ot Alana 
if somewhat grotesque, in the persistent strugyle of | | University, - wat n,m a most distinguished career, 
the common people against Laud and Charles I. When graduating with honors in logic, philosophy and mathe- 
old Elspeth Henderson, that Sunday, in 1635, from her matics. After leaving College, he spent several years at 
place on the pulpit stairs, in the High Kirk, in Edin | the Universities of Berlin, Bonn and Gottingen ; his 
burgh, perceived that there was some one in the sacred | studies while there being ‘dieosiell to the Samiti lan 
de sk wearing a surplice, which robing of the mmorrd guages. ct ate She et BE home, such were his dis. 


mie hea he aw a was eninge ungiabed lente and priandacry earch 


some aes book than he pulpit Bible, and heard from m | original we — ayn ri antiquity, Pye ae he 
his lips words utterly strange to her, it was this Judaic a re ap pov oh he b — 4 b apc tin a 
individualism, which had so intensified the religion of the | e chair from which he has just been remov 18 


Scottish people, that felt instant and wrathful alarm in | ' pent. Sores. 282. age Sages oe Pant a 
the person of this humble old woman. Fr, as she took | x 


in the situation, she rose to her feet, and, in the sight of | Old Testament ; and also to what has especially made his 
‘teaching obnoxious to his fathers and brethren in the 
the immense congregation, selzing the low wooden stool | © 
Church, his engagement as one of the staff of contribu- 
on which she had been sitting, hurled it, with all her | es to in ae ies of @ iin Encyclopedia Britan 
might, at the reader in the pulpit, exclaiming as the P 


missile sped from her aan: ‘The Lord preserve ’s! Sic nica. . A mere-boy he looks; and yet, as he stands 
a sight for my auld een! Would ye daur to read the Deil’s jp yn gg ave and — men ¢ poet 
book in God’s ain house?” Like Elijah of old, this soul |} wighane: 1 al hdardh “ ae Pd . b sae ; . 
was “ jealous for the Lord God of Hosts.” Nor could " Neb ye , — rykes 5 ns q - F a fe 
Laud’s design survive this kind of holy indignation. |~ °O°"'" wi sr : pe Baa t-g. a a ae 
Though in its madness so ludicrous, such anger was alse jpomerg re cs "oe F = cones be Th : 
a tremendous episode ; the effort to meddle with wha t rere , rye ie thi x aid na ‘ae Rag 
lay so deeply within the very beast of the peeks fit Ce ee ee ation ? 


Scotland as the personality of their worship, which the | | bree — rane ra : ao ne = => 
Bible had given them and their fathers, was broken that | IN, > that Tk — rs Wh, 7 sages or eo wy 2 mo t- 
day, and defeated beyond recovery. From the flight of | ‘°° © sath T ba wa = fF ong hi blished 
Klspeth Henderson’s stool to the present day, neither | temapt to presene i as Se 


kK. - | lectures on his theme, ‘‘ The Old Testament in the Jew- 
surplice nor prayer-book has even thought of entering |. ewe eT Ah 
the pulpit of the Kirk of Scotland ; and ‘twas in this | 8h Church ''—lectures which were originally delivered 


| | , ; or 

very spirit of Biblical and Judaic individualism, in asser- a oe = rs oe _— as = 
tion and defense of it as the historical, the traditional. te S us, not less than 300 persons, In “6 cities 0 
and the inalienable. characteristic of the. Protestantian ae res Edinborough, * ‘during the first three months 
of Scotland—’twas in this spirit that the Free Kirk = present year. ; 
Presbyteries and Synods brought their final action There are two sides in the Bible,” Professor Smith 
last May to bear upon the case of their Professor in the | “the divine side and the human side.” The di- 
Aberdeen Divinity School, whose writings and teachings | vihe side contains the mysteries of the miraculous and 
were then pronounced ‘to be heretical, while he himself the supernatural—mysteries which stamp the Bible as 
was thrust out from the Kirk’s service beyond recall. the veritable Word of God, and into which no ge 
We are now ready to observe intelligently the position | Can be carried; for the scope of God's dealings 
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men, with His church, with His people, transcends not 
only the ken but the ability of human reason and know- 
ledge, while in this mystery of the miraculous and super- 
natural lies the evidence and warrant which the Bible 
affords that God holds a real personal communication 
with men upon the earth. ‘“ God has no message to the 
believing soul,’ the Professor says, “which the Bible 
does not set forth ; God gave us the Bible, and it speaks 
to the heart of man in words that can only come from 
God ; and I am sure that no historical research can de- 
prive me of this conviction.” Such is the attitude 
which Professor Smith takes religiously; this is the 
relation his Protestantism bears to the Bible, as having, 
what he calls, a “ Divine side.” Is it because of such a 
position that the Free Kirk of Scotland arrays itself 
against its learned Professor? It cannot be; for this 
has been the religious estimate of the Bible which the 
Protestantism of the Scotch Church has so carefully 
held unimpaired from the days of Wishart and Knox. 
This is its idiosyncrasy, its individualism. Nothing can 
surpass the religious fervor and the reverent eloquence 
with which Professor Smith presents his religious, his 
Judaic estimate of the Bible to the intellectual and 
spiritual appreciation of the Scottish public. But his 
offending commences with what he calls the use of in- 
telligent and learned methods of inquiry towards a better 
understanding of the other side of the Bible, its “human 
side.’ Here springs forth the forked tongue of his 
heresy. To the Protestantism of God’s kingdom in the 
Kirk of Scotland there is, there can be,no human side to 
the Bible in any such sense as shall render it the subject 
of the inquiry and research that men apply to any other 
record, or history, or authority, or book. Nevertheless, 
turning from the way in which he looks upon the Bible 
on its religious side to the human side, which he as dis- 
tinctly sees as a scholar and a critic, the lecturer tells 
the audience, “ historical criticism may be defined with- 
out special reference to the Bible, for it is applicable, 
and is daily applied, without dispute, to every ancient 
literature and to every ancient history. The critical 
study of ancient documents means nothing else than the 
careful sifting of their origin and meaning in the light 
of history. Now this is just what I understand Protes- 
tant principles direct us to do, as we are able, with the 
several parts of the Bible. Nor is it needful, in starting, 
to lay down any especial or fixed rules of procedure. 
The ordinary laws of evidence and good sense must be 
our guides. And these we must apply to the Bible just 
as we should do to any other ancient book. This is the 
only principle we have to lay down. And it is plainly 
a just principle. We must not be afraid of the human 
side of Scripture. It is from that side alone that the 
scholarship of our day can get at any Biblical question.” 
We can see what an affront such words must be to the 
religious convictions of “the kingdom and people of 
God” in Scotland. They mean the laying of unholy 
hands upon the ark of the Covenant; the intrusion of 
reason into the Holy of Holies, where the High Priest 
of mystery alone was suffered to enter ; to call the Bible 
“ancient history ; to say that it can be “investigated,” 
that sciéntific methods “‘may be used in tracing its 
records’ and “ in determining its authority,” as well as 
“in arranging and classifying its various parts,” recon- 
structing its events “as to time, place and credibility.” 
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What is this but to declare that the author of the Bible 
is not God? to say that it is not His own word? to dis- 
believe what the Church of Scotland has ever held to 
be its especial glory, and to dishonor the sacred Coven- 
ant of the fathers, in which they pledged themselves and 
their children, for all time, to hold inviolate Scotland’s 
faith in the Old and New Testament Scriptures, as con- 
stituting the only true and infallible revelation of God’s 
will and grace ever vouchsafed to the world ? 

Such, then, is the position of the two parties in Scot- 
land to-day ; at one on the traditional religious side of 
the orthodox estimate of the Bible, but wide as the poles 
asunder as to the legitimacy of bringing the methods of 
historical criticism to determine the nature and constitu- 
tion of its several parts as a history. How such a here- 
tic as Professor Smith reconciles his religious estimate 
with that which his critical method gives him, his lec- 
tures certainly fail to tell. Nor do those who have con- 
demned him attempt to call in question any of the schol- 
arly work he has done in putting the writings of the 
Old Testament under the scientific scrutiny of modern 
learning as historic matter. A work in which, as with 
many other competent men working in the same lead, 
he has shown that in these writings, which are the Scrip- 
tures of the Christian faith, has been preserved what, 
critically speaking, is the veracious narrative of an an- 
cient religion, a true story in the history of religion, an 
ingenuous epitome ofits earthly fortunes. But that from 
its very nature as a chronicle of historical ideas, man- 
ners and events, it is to be understood that, however 
much the Bible has quickened and inspired, or may 
continue to quicken and inspire, the mental, moral and 
the spiritual life of nations, of churches, and of indi- 
vidual men, it can have for all time an exact agreement 
and a literal accordance alone with its own place, its 
time, and its own conditions. 


Rockford, Oct. 6, 1881. 
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| Motes from fhe Field. 


PanacgeA.—For a remedy for “all the little moral 
plagues that infest society,” see J. Vila Blake’s sermon 
in The Christyan Register of December Ist. 


THe HospiTau Visitor is a paper issued in the inter- 
est of the New England Hospital for Women and Child- 
ren, of which Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney is leading editor. 


Romge.—The Pope is growing liberal. The Prince of 
Wales has been admitted into the Order of the Knights 


of. Malta; the first Protestant and the first married man 
ever admitted. 


Pror. J. B. Weston, who has been identified with 
Antioch College through all its varying vicissitudes, has 


become the President of the Christian Biblical Institute, 
at Stanfordville, N. Y. 


ScotcH APPRECIATION.—Apropos to Dr. Kerr’s “ Study 
of Robertson Smith’s Heresy,” in another column, our 
readers will be interested to know that the friends of 
Prof. Smith recently made him a public presentation of 
books and manuscripts to the value of £1,000. 
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Toe Humane Socrery.—We are told that Rev. Mr. 
Leavitt has an address on the Wisconsin Humane Socie- 
ty that ought to be heard. Let Unity Clubs and kindred 


societies send for him. His address is Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin. 


Seven ConsIDERATIONS.—The Swedenborgian friends 


implication in the Universalist Sunday School Helpers 
that salvation results from the “ blood of Christ,” is too 
much even for him, and he characterizes the publication 
of it as “ little less than an outrage.” 


MANISTEE, Micu.—One year ago Revy.J. Frank Thomp- 
son came to this place, where there wasno society, Sun- 


are circulating a letter of advice to their several churches, | day school or organized religious sentiments. Now they 
in which the attendants on the churches are urged to| have all three. Mr. Thompson has spoken to large 
increase their spiritual life by observing the following | audiences during the year, greatly to the satisfaction 
admirable suggestions: “Be Punctual,” “Be Regular,” | and edification of the hearers. With the beginning of 
“ Be Devotional,” “Be Social,” “Be Liberal,” “Be Use- | the year the preaching services will be suspended, that 
ful,” and “ Be Prayerful.” all the financial energy of the society may be concen- 
trated upon the building of the church. $2,000 has al- 


ready been pledged, and it is expected that as much 


mon, delivered at Mattoon, happily places the true em- | ;,ore can be raised, and that the building will be com- 
phasis of the word “ Unitarian,” thus— pleted before the end of 1882. 


We are trying to affirm the certainties of religion about which | a " 
there can be little or no dispute. We are not now protesting against| TREMOoNT, ILL.—The Western Secretary visited the little 
doctrines, except in so far as these doctrines prevent good fellowship | handful of Liberal souls in this somewhat notable and 


THe Proper Empnasis.—Bro. Douthit, in a recent ser- 


and hinder our Lord’s business. We are endeavoring with all our 
might to put the emphasis on the Unit, and let the arian go to the 


winds as a husk that is of good use on green wheat, but becomes chaff 
in threshing time. 


beautiful little town, on the 27th ult. Took part in the 
services at the Congregational church in the morning, 
‘and preached in the afternoon in the neat little Liberal 
| Christian church, built many years ago under the minis- 


THe Norwkaian Synop.”—Rev. Christofer Janson’s tration of C. G. Howland, whose labors, as well as those 


lecture on this subject was delivered, as announced in of his successor, Rev. F.G. Kittredge, now the State 
our last, at Aurora Turner Hall, inthis city,to an im-|_. 


; : _missionary of Michigan, still remain. Though the com- 
ao audience, and created a decided impression. It ‘munity is too small to sustain regular service, yet the 
18 soon to sink darian pamphlet form, and steps haye been ‘building and the people remain there asa perpetual 
taken to have it translated and published in the German protest against narrow and unreasonable things in relig- 
language for the benefit of those who are contending 


with the Lutheran bigot nd t in that nati = 
ry a ‘ranny in that nation- 4 P 

ality oe ’ ’ “ Unity Piease Copy!”—The New Religion makes this 
request concerning the following paragraph from Dr. 
“Tae Littte StanparD BeEarer.”’—That was a happy Atwood, editor of the Universalist paper called The 
thought of Mr. Collyer that resulted in a memorial ser- | [eader. which we gladly do, without note or comment. 
vice to Lucretia Mott, at his church, on the 13th ult. The | we prefer to take for our motto Angelo’s saying: . “I 
service was under the auspices of the Universal Peace criticise by creation.” 
Union. Addresses were made by Mr. Collyer and Alfred | On looking over the report of any Unitarian convocation in the 
A. Love, poems read by Phoebe A. Hanford and others. | West, it becomes very apparent why the union of Universalists with 
Mrs. Hanford’s poem was based upon the last words of | Unitarians, often represented as so needfulin that section, is im- 

practicable. Universalists believe in the Gospel, in the Church, in 
this apostle of peace: organization, and think the way to serve the world in their capacity 

“ O let this little standard bearer go.” 


as representatives of religion is to teach the truth they have been 


entrusted with and build up the institution they are responsible for. 
THE GosPEL To THE FireMeN.—Rev. N. M. Mann, of | Unitarians—in the West, at least—appear to believe in criticism, the 


Rochester, N. Y., recently preached to his comrades of | “ integration of individualism,” great latitude of discussion, and in 
the “Protective Sack and Bucket Company,” in that | the saving merits of unlimited talk. They area miscellaneous * 
city in which he characterized the saying ts He saved titude of free-thinking, free-speaking folk, interesting en’ 

? ; < 


; listen to, but not people you would select for co-partners * 
— ee 

others, himself he cannot save,” as nonsense. For in} oy¢ religious work, 

Saving others is the very substance of salvation itself. 


ual. 
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The firemen he takes to be the symbol of the faithful | 
preacher of the gospel, and he thinks that “the storv of 
his service from the earliest times, if it could be told, 
would form a record of thrilling self-sacrifice hardly any- 
where to be matched.” 


UNIVERSALISTs.—Rev. L. G. Powers, of McHenry, 
[l]., accepts the position of missionary superintendent 
for the State of Illinois, recently vacated by the death of | 
Rey. D. C. Tomlinson. We know Bro. Powers as a schol- | 
arly, liberal and progressive gentleman, and commer , 
him to Uniry readers everywhere, as one who wou! * »54 
consciously allow his Universalism to stand bet: veen him 
and his universality——Bro. Hanson, of the Star and 


Covenant, can stand considerable orthagoxy, but a recent | 


i & 


| Man ;” “The Physi 


East Sacinaw, Micu.—Rev. Rov’ 
nounces a series of Sunday ever’ 
designed to explain and il! 
known as “ Darwinism,” 
some of the main aff 
following is a list 


afd Connor an- 
_ «488 Scientific lectures, 
-astiate what is popularly 
and to include a statement of 
-@ations of modern science. The 
Bees RP be topics announced: “The Genesis 
“The Gor.” of Science ;” “The Antiquity of Man = 
“Bele « Question,” by Rev. T. B. Forbush, of Detroit; 
‘ -otlon by Man ;” “ Natural Selection in the Struggle 
wf Existence” “ Paleontology, or Missing Links:” 
Morphology and Embryology ;” “The Variability of 
cal Structure of Man ;’ “The Mental 

Structure of Man;” “The Natural History of Man;” 


‘ The Origin of Language ;” « The Origin of Life ;” “ Ey- 
Olution as the Philosophy 


Of Modern Science ;” and all : 
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this in an academy of music with free seats and no col- 
lections. The attendance ought to be large; then with 
all their evolving may they evolve that social sentiment 
and religious life that will make that Unitarian church 
a center of helpfulness, a dispenser of consolation, and 
a consecrator of life in that community. 


Movine Preacuers.—Mr. Crooker, of La Porte, takes 


tion to Unitarianism exists, there were a single character 
like that of our reverend President, so strong in itsin-~ 
dividual saintleness,so Christ-like in its philanthropic 
spirit, as to win the reluctant homage of those who sit 
down in superstition and bigotry, refusing to tolerate or 
examine into Unitarian principles, yet learning more of 
them by a living illustration than books and sermons 


Ms eee SE a 
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. teach. Meadville is indeed fortunate in the possession 
up the important work dropped by Mr. Simmons, at ac p 
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Madison, Wis., the first of the year, and there is some 
probability that Mr. Sample, of Grand Haven, will oc- 
cupy the vacated pulpit at La Porte——We think we know 
who is going to take the Denver parish with the begin- 
ning of the year, but it is best not to speak it just yet, for 
fear of the “slip between the cup and the lip.”——Mr. 
Bilman, of Jackson, is prospecting at Toledo.—Mr. 
Cushing has been working for a few weeks at Richmond, 
Iowa, awakening much interest,and is to spend the 


month of January at Sioux City——Rev. Enoch Powell | 
hopes to pass through our office this week, en route for Ne- | 


braska, which is to be his missionary parish, with head- 
quarters, for the present, at North Platte. Miss Sarah 


A. Brown, Secretary of the Kansas Unitarian Conference, | 


has been preaching recently at Junction City and at En- 
terprise, Kansas.——T. E. St. John, recently of the Uni- 
versalist denomination, was installed, the 22d ult., over 
the Unitarian church at Haverhill, Mass. 


Gorrespondence. 


A MEADVILLE LETTER. 


> 


Dear Unity :—Like 


of such a missionary, whose daily life is gradually con- 
verting the community to a policy of Christian recogni- 
tion, if not of liberal thought. 

On Thanksgiving day Divinity Hall was the scene 
of much good cheer. Members of the Faculty and their 
families dined with the students. The evening was 
passed in playing games, in which all who remained 
participated. But there being an attraction elsewhere, 
in the form of a concert at the German Reformed 
Church, some of the students and lady guests departed 
at an early hour. The concert was given chiefly by 
some of our German students, who are fine musicians. 


In fact, there are but few members of the school who do 


not excel in singing, and music is made a most enjoyable 
feature, both of chapel exercises and social life. Since 
the publication of the last Unrry, the school has suffered 
loss in the death of Prof. Cyrus W. Christy, instructor 
in Ecclesiastical History, Rhetoric and Latin, and Li- 
brarian. Rev. Mr. Badger, of Ithaca, N. Y., an intimate 
friend of the deceased, has spent the past week in 
Meadville in settling his affairs. STUDENT: 
Meadville, Pa., Nov. 28. 


GOOD BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


My Dear Unrry:—You may think I have forgotten 


‘ Birds with auguries on their wings, 


you, but I haven’t; and, what is of more importance, a 
Chanting of diviner things,” 


few ladies and gentlemen in your region, -who have 
afew recent Meadville events have silently flown by. | asked me to say a few words about “good books for 


They were full of prophetic significance, and deserve | boys,” as Christmas draws near, may think I have for- 


to be mentioned in your columns. To others, as to us 
here, they may serve as promises of the good time com- 
ing, when sectarian prejudices shall have melted away, 
and the air of orthodox churches shall have been freed 
from malarial Phariseeism. 

' Perhaps the most hopeful sign was that shown on 
Thanksgiving day, when a union service was held in the 
‘hodist church, and Rev. J. T. Bixby, pastor of the 


gotten them, also. I wrote you two letters from Cali- 
fornia, which were intended to make you laugh, but as 
I never saw them in print I think they never reached 
you. If any sensible man wishes to give his wife, or 
any good wife wishes to give her husband, a Christmas 
present which will supply them with good and amusing 
reading for the whole winter, I want to recommend 
Richard Grant White’s new book of travels, “ England 


©. an society, preached the sermon. Five churches 
Unitan. “ented, and we had the rare opportunity of 
were repres- ~~ “how good and how pleasant it is for 
really beholdin, ~vether in unity.” A short time ago 
brethern todwellto.  . of the Episcopat church, lec- 


athe Rev. Mr. Carclensen, .« Biail : 
tae _ "aquiry of the Theological 
tured before the Society of ~ 34s on ui, Play, whieh be 


School. ‘His subject was the ae _~ seceptable manner. 
treated in a most interesting and «. “le City Hospital 
Last week the dedication of the Meadvin..° ~~ °°P 


took place. The address was delivered by President 


donot do this, is not a powerful element of reform lost 
28. ae ‘ety? ; 
Livermore, and this-is another proof of waning = to society? One would think from the result that I had 


dice, inasmuch as those-most prominent in the Hospi. * done nothing but find fault; but this will never be 
management have formerly been more chary of Christ-. {nought of Mr. White, by anybody with brains. He 
ian fellowship, and to a certain extent allowed their re- | tells 8 waes nobody else has told of the dear land 
ligious bias to control their actions. “over the a and exactly what ” want to hear. 
We could wish that in every city where much opposi-| But this is wis Year of Jubilee” for the boys. You 


Q 


Without and Within.” Mr. White seems to me to have 
done successfully what I attempted without succeeding. 
When I wrote the letters which form in part the book 
called “‘ My First Holiday,” I wished to record my happy 
summer and autumn—actually the first I had ever en- 
joyed without being obliged to earn the money I spent 
as I traveled; but I wished, also, to preserve the memo- 
randa, made at the moment, of all the small drawbacks 
and moral deficiencies I met onthe way. If travelers 
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have said a word about Horace Scudder’s “ Children’s 
Book,” but he has issued another, which is simply per- 
fect. This is “ Boston Town,” printed by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., and Roberts Brothers, through some pro- 


phetic jealousy, one would think, have put out another, | @ 


which goes over the same ground, is written by Samuel 
A. Drake, and called “All Round the Hub.” Except 
that Mr. Drake occasionally uses a word which cannot 
be found in an English dictionary, his book may also 
be pronounced perfect—not merely for Boston children, 
but for all those children in the Great West, born of 
New England parents, who need to be told these beauti- 
ful stories. Although these books cover the same ground, 
they do not repeat the same stories, and I cannot imag- 
ine a better way to learn history than to read them 
both, from beginning to end, twice over, as I have done 
before writing this letter. 

There is still another boy’s book, “ Hector,” by the 
author of “Castle Blair,” which our crochety friend 
Ruskin thought such a healthy book, a year or two ago. 
“Hector” has none of the defects which a careful 
mother might find in “Castle Blair;” it will do good, 
and only good, to the little people that read it. 

For.grown women there are just now two lovely 
things ready. “Country Pleasures,” a book by George 
Milner, is about out-door life in England. It is almost 
the only book of the kind, that I have ever read, that 


I can call amusing from beginning to end. Then comes | 


“Home Ballads,” by Bayard Taylor, a beautiful illus- 
trated book. I do not enjoy the modern multiplication 
of illustrations, and I would rather have the plainest 
printed page than a poor picture. But this book is also 


good,—pictures and all,—and it will give pleasure to | 


young and old in different ways. 

I hope this letter will not be too long for your c 
umns; but I have answered as briefly as possible some 
questions from your subscribers. I have some other 
things to write about it, when I can get a little leisure. 

Cordially yours, CAROLINE H. DALL. 

Washingion, Dec. 1, 1881. | 


Notge.—We are sorry to say that the letters referred to never 
reached Unity office. Scudder’s “ Boston Town” was noticed in 
Unity of October 1st.—[EpirTor. . 


ee eee eee le 


A story is told of a member of a certain-theological} 


seminary who was so sensitive as to any suspicion of pla- 
giarism that he never allowed himself to make the 
slightest quotation without giving his authority. On 
One occasion, he commenced grace at breakfast thus: 
“ Lord, we thank Thee that we have awakened from the 
sleep which a writer in the Edinburgh. Review has called 
‘the image of death.’ ” 


I have always been thinking of the different ways in 
which Christianity is taught, and whenever I find one 
way that makes it a wider blessing than any other, I 
cling to that as the truest—I mean. that which takes in 
the most good of all kinds, and brings in the most peo- 
ple as sharers in it.— George Eliot. | 


WHITTIER. 


The Pharisees, as ancient authors write, 

Would compass earth to make one proselyte; 
Our Quaker bard, with no sectarian ends, 
Has turned his whole wide country into nfs 


| Clarke. 


Che Htudpy Table. 


Ali Publications noticed in this Department, as well as New and Stand- 
ard Books, can be obtained of the Colegrove Book Co.,40 Madison street, 


— eee ee — 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE DuTIESs OF WOMEN. By Frances Power Cobbe. George H. 
Ellis, Boston. Cheapedition. pp.193. Paper, 25 cents. 


A STUDY OF THE PENTATEUCH for Popular Reading. By Rufus P. 
Stebbins, D. D. Geo. H. Ellis, Boston. 1881. pp. 233. $1.25. 


Ecce Sprritus. A Statement of the Spiritual Principle of Jesus as 
the Law of Life. Geo. H. Ellis. 1881. pp. 238. $1.25, 


EVENTS AND Epocus in RELIGIOUS History.. By James Freemsen 


Illustrated. James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 1881. pp. 400. 
$3. From the Colegrove Book Co., Chicago. : 


GrorGE Fox INTERPRETED. By Thomas Ellwood Longshore, Pub- 
lished by the Author. Philadelphia. 1881. pp. 289. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The Houghton-Mifflin House, of Boston, are bringing 
out a complete and uniform edition of Bret Harte’s 
Works, in five volumes.——Mr. Smalley,in the New 
York Tribune, tells of one of the most cultivated and 
brilliant women in England being so much pleased with 
“Uncle Remus” that she hurried the book off by ex- 
press to Mr. Tennyson. He adds, “Thatit may furnish 
him material for fresher verse than he has lately chosen 
to give us.”——A. Williams & Co., of the Old Corner 
Book Store, Boston, have just published in pamphlet 
form two recent addresses of Edward Everett Hale, 
“Captain Nathan Hale” and “ What Will He’ do With 
It?” The former an address delivered at Groton, Conn., 
on the Hale memorial day, and sold for fifteen cents. The 
other is the Baccalaureate address delivered at the Cor- 
nell Commencement, last summer, sold for ten cents.—— 
A second edition of Mr. Cooke’s book on Emerson is al- 
ready in press. 


A YEAR OF MIRACLE. A Poemin Four Sermons. By W. C. Gan- 
1882. pp. 106. $1.00. 


nett. Geo. H. Ellis. 
be This, to our eyes, is the most successful bit of book- 


making yet given usby the growing publishing house of 
George H. Ellis, Boston, and, if we are not mistaken, it 
will prove one of the most. attractive and welcome holi- 
day volumes among that class of readers which Unity 
represents. But this is something more than a holiday 
book, as our readers, so familiar with the poetic pen of 
Mr. Gannett, will readily understand. It is not the 
dainty volume, nor yet the poetic mould into which its 
sentences are cast, that most impresses us. Indeed, we 
are inclined to think that there is, here and there,a little 
overstrain of the poetic faculty. In it, imagination is 
sometimes in danger of degenerating into fancy, and one 
sometimes wearies with the wealth of happy conceits. 
But it is the healthy piety of the volume that is its most 
striking characteristic. Here is a devotee who wears no 
canonicals, one who, with wonderful frankness, faces all 
the doubts and difficulties of modern thought, and yet is 
a modern Fra Angelico, who paints his pictures 
upon his knees. Who, after admitting how “hard 
it is to prove God,” that the “ brightest hope is 
ignorance still,” yet confesses- to a “‘sense as if there 
were nothing but God everywhere,” and stoutly urges 
that “there is nothing common, nothing trifling, noth- 


| ing un-wonderful in this universe.” This book should: 
reassure the timid ones who fear that adecay of the _ 


religious sentiment will follow the decline of super- 


ison Flagg. inaturalism. Not through the suspension but through the 


» 


majesty of law does this book lead us to the sanctities of 
life. Whether it be in “ The Treasures of the Snow,” 
“The Resurrection Season,” “ Flowers,” or ‘‘ The Har- 
vest Secret,” there is to be found ever the radiant wonder 
apparent only to the open eyed. We cannot doubt the 
author when he tells us that there is “no worship like 
the worship of science when it does worship.” Emer- 
son has told us that the “ moon grinds our corn ;” but this 
preacher, who finds his text in the great Bible of Nature, 
tell us “that the sun winds our watches,” and proves 
the statement to be as scientific as it is poetic. He tells 
us that “ it takes a solar system all alive to makea seed,” 
and “lo! we are at worship,—listening, bowed before a 
seed.” We would like to give many more citations from 
this volume, and speak other words of praise ; but we are 
checked with a feeling that it is not modesty to com- 


mend a member of one’s own family. So we close by | 
urging all our readers to avail themselves of this oppor- | 


tunity to make themselves and their friends a Christmas 
present of this book. If still another inducem 


t is 
needed, let this suffice, the profit of this Prophet ac-. 


a 


they spring out of the heart of nature,and make the 
world more beautiful and more thoughtful for their 
brief life. Fragrant as a bunch of rosemary, full of 
robin notes, which, the author tells us, always suggest 
the spring, are these pages. It is a book to rest a tired 
mind, to soothe a feverish spirit, and to bring compan- 
ionship to a lonely heart; but it should never be taken 
up when there is strength and spirit for the study of the 
perennial books. : 


THE CUP OF CONSOLATION; or, Bright Messages for the sick-bed, 
from the Two Great Volumes of Nature and Revelation. By an In- 
valid. Carter Bros., New York. 1881. pp. 290. $1.00. 

“T have been so many times refreshed by the drinks 
in this book, that I wish to extend its reading, especially 
to the class for whomit was compiled. It isan exquisite 
collection of extracts from the best authors,” writes the 
invalid friend who sends the book, and we heartily com- 
mend the cup to other’s lips. 


, My First Houipay. By Caroline H. Dall. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
1.50. 


crues to the building fund of the society that isthus| This little volume, written in that style of racy vigor 
honored in the inscription : “In, To, For Uniry Cuvrcn, | and earnestness which characterizes all this author’s pro- 
Sr. Pauw.” _ | ductions, is made up ofa series of familiar home epistles, 

. rt ‘ Ona 9 , written during an interval of three months, which Mrs. 
me. "By Charles Dudley Warker. ccuiaen tailin & Oo. Beaten. Dall spent in a health pilgrimage*to Colorado, Utah and 
1881. pp. 304. $1.25. | California. Mrs. Dall’s book is appetizing and disillusion- 

If the subsequent volumes of this series will equal ‘izing at once. When the reader has finished it, he may 
this initial number in workmanship and critical skill, | have lost his faith in the boasted California pears and 
it will not fall far below its English counterpart, edited | grapes, and the wonderful climate of the Pacific coast ; 
by John Morley. In workmanship, the American red put he will be none the less impatient to visit that part 
and gold will satisfy the eye longer than the more) of his country which offers so many features of a new 
unique black and red of the English series. In this book : and mixed civilization, and presents so many picturesque 


the genial bachelor of Sunny-side is graphically | contrasts to the habits and customs of older-settled 
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described, and we think by legitimate critical method 
his title to genius is established. We lay down the 
book impressed with the feeling that Irving is our 
American Goldsmith, and that biography is the truest 
key to literature, i. ¢.,a man’s life is the best introduc- 
tion to his writings. We will watch with interest the 
progress of this series so well begun. : 


Sones OF SEVEN. By Jean Ingelow. Illustrated, Roberts Brothers, 
Boston. 1881. pp.47. $2.00. 


This tender poem of Miss Ingelow finds a most deli- 
cate setting in this volume. In pleasing contrast to most 
holiday books, the illustrations are modestly subordin- 
ated tothe poem. Generally, our inclination is to avoid 
holiday editions; but so poet-wise are these designs, so 
artistic is the execution, and, withal, so tender is the in- 
sight of this poem itself, seeing, as it does, the religion 
and the love that entersinto the Seven Ages, where even 
Shakespeare saw but the outer and the grotesque in his 
descriptions in that remarkable passage in ‘‘ As You Like 
It,” that the volume which we took up for the purpose 
* of hastily passing through our editorial hands has cap- 
tured us, will go with us to the study, where it will re- 
main “a thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 


CounTRY By-ways. By Sarah Orne Jewett. Houghton, Mifflin’& 


States. The most interesting chapters in the book are 
naturally those in which the author deals with the In- 
dian, Mormon and Chinese questions, each of which in- 
volves very grave and far-reaching problems, for the 
solution of this and the next generation. Mrs. Dall, with 
her life-long experience in matters of practical philan- 


‘thropy and reform, discusses these questions with great 


candor and ability, and offers many wise suggestions 
concerning them. The narrative of the death of Theo- 
dore Glancey, editor of the Santa Barbara Press, who was 
assassinated in open daylight for daring to maintain the 
cause of political honesty and purity in his columns, will 
be read with peculiar and tender iuterest in the light of 
recent mournful events. Altogether, Mrs. Dall’s book is 
as interesting a book of travel as we have lately come — 
across, as entertaining as it is instructive. 

Cc. P. W. 


Illustrated. 


HOME BALLADS. By Bayard Taylor. 4to, cloth. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $5.00 


Almost countless are the holiday-books this year, and 
their beauty is increasing in steady progression. Each 
one has some choice, unique touch to give it precedence 
over those before it. ‘“ Home Ballads” is a mar- 
vel of delicate workmanship and exquisite finish. On | 
the front cover is a home on a hill-side, appropriate for 


Co,, Boston. 1881. pp. 249. $1.25. 


the title, and one of the first pictures inside is another’ 
This series of sketches of out-doors is justified as the 


view of the same farm home. Th>? hest talent has con- 
vivlets are justified, not because they endure, but because | tributed its aid in the illustrating, as ‘the names of Gib- 
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son, Dielman, Church and others show. One of the 
most pleasing characteristics of these pictures is their 
individuality. Dielman is one of the first crayon artists 
in the country, and the engravings after him are exe- 
cuted so as to give the appearance of crayon drawings; 
some others, after oil copies, preserve the brush effect ; 
and, besides this, the different schools are well repre- 
sented: the rough by Hovenden, then several interme- 
diate grades, and the delicate by Gibson, who will, with- 
out doubt, bear off the palm as the favorite. The last 
of the book, the end, is a little picture of an old plow. in 
the midst of weeds and waste,—the only jarring feature 
of the whole book. There are more than a dozen full- 
page illustrations, and many smaller ones. The five 
chosen poems are, “The Quaker Widow,” “The Holly- 
Tree,” “ John Reed,” “ Jane Reed,” and “‘ The Old Penn- 
sylvania Farmer,” all familiar to readers of Bayard 


Taylor, and all to be endeared still more in this beautiful 
new dress. E. C, 


MILDRED AND ELSIE. - the Author of the Elsie Books, Martha 
Finley. Lllustrated. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. . a $1.25 
For sale by the Colegrove Book Co., 40 Madison 8t., C ; 


This is a book that may be put into the hands of any 
young girl without harm. Being one-Of a series, it can 
not be as interesting to those who have not read the 
Oks ; to such it would be sketchy and frag- 
ing us only glimpses into the life 
pleasant family. The heroine re- 
to her decision that she will 
never marry any man who is not a professing Chris- 
tian, and also to her lover, who, after the lapse 
of many years, and the loss of his fortune, returns to 
her, perfect in every way. We can sincerely recommend 
the book, as a whole, to Sunday School teachers and to 
Superintendents as being a wholesome one for a Sunday 
School library. It is not at all sectarian, either in word 
or thought. Some of the situations are extremely enter- 
taining: for instance, the delight of the family over the 
new piano, and the stage-coach scene. A large majority 
of young girls will enjoy it exceedingly. The tone of 
the book is cheerful, and will be helpful to many. The 
main lesson of it is adherence to principle. There 
would have been more dramatic force in the book if the 
lover had not become a Christian, and she had remained 
an old maid, but the close of the story leaves the hero 
and heroine perfectly happy. Ss. L. W. 


Moody’s converts used to sing a hymn running thus, 
the natural outgrowth of his theology : 


Oh! to be nothing, nothing, 
Only to lie at his eet, 

A broken and emptied vessel, 
For the master’s use made meet. 


Let them sing that song long enough, ard they will 
come to nothing. 


Some one in the Sunday Times, of Boston, took ye the 
refrain in these words of the opposing religious teachin 


Oh! to be yess something, 
Little, if so it must be; 

But something, no matter how little, 
The world dependeth on me. 


That which my weak hand findeth, . 
I'll do with my little might, 

Striving wi'h manly firmness 

For truth and for the right. 


Oh! to be something, something, 
Something that man should be, 
A cai that which is human, 


With real Divinity. . 8. H. 


——— 


The Sunday School. 


“Unity” Sunpay ScHoot Lessons—Serizes IX. 


Published by “Unity,” 40 Madison 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT 


BY N. P. GILMAN, 


Lesson VIII. 

THe ReEvisep VERSION. 

The changes of which we spoke in the last lesson 
were all such as would be made by good Greek scholars 
of to-day, translating from the text used in 1611 A. D. 
But, very plainly, we ought not to be satisfied with only 
this. Asa simple matter of fact that text was prepared 
with very little care, even from the sma!] amount of ma- 
terial at hand. Erasmus was the editor of the first 
printed Greek Testament; busy with other labors, he 
finished it in the shorf space of ten months: “It was 


II. 


rather t e world than edited,” 
he himself manuscript authority was very 
slight, an two late Cursive MSS 

of no high ¥alue, and actually translated some verses of 


the Apocalypse from the Vulgate into Greek of his owit 
because his MS. was imperfect; and these verses, which\ > 
are purely Erasmus’ guess at the original, are a part of 
the Greek text used by King James’s company ! 

The date of Erasmus’ first edition was 1516. An edi- 
tion printed two years earlier, but not published until 
1520, is called the Complutensian, because it was gotten 
up at Alcala, in Spain (Complutum is the Latin for Al- 
cala.) The famous Cardinal Ximenes was the originator 
of this edition, which was magnificently printed, but 
founded on quite modern MSS. In issuing his fourth 
edition, in 1527, Erasmus made a number of changes, to 
follow the Complutensian text. Robert Stephens, in 
1550, was the first to make a collection of various read- 
ings, taken from a number of MSS. to which he had ac- 
cess, but he did not use these readings to improve his 
text, as a modern editor would do. He left this in the 
same condition as Erasmus. So, likewise, Beza, the 
next important editor, whose issue of 1589 was the one 
commonly followed by the makers of our authorized 
version, contented himself with virtually reprinting the 
text of Erasmus. Both Stephens and Beza had at hand 
one of the best MSS,, now named after Beza, but they 
made almost no use of it. The four most ancient 
MSS., the Alexandrian, the Vatican, the Sinaitic and 
the Ephraem, were not even known to exist at that 
time. 

Thus we see that the text of the New Testament used 
in 1611 to aid in revising the former English transla- 
tions, was of so poor a character that no scholar of this 
century would think for a moment of translating Homer 
or Plato from such authority alone. It was taken from 
late MSS.; it was hastily and carelessly edited, and it 
was not treated with any marked ability until the time 
of John Mill, who, in 1707, really founded the modern 
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science of textual criticism. His edition was followed | | have been mistaken on the side of caution, rather than 
by those of the great Germans,—Griesbach, 1775-1806 ; on the side of rashness. Their work cannot be human 
Lachmann, 1842-50; and Tischendorf, who issued twenty- | and absolutely perfect at the same time; but the more 
four editions between 1841 and 1873. Dr. Tregelles was | closely we study it the more shall we approve: it, in the 
an English scholar of the first rank (his edition, 1857-79), | vast majority of instances. 
while Drs. Westcott and Hort have published, this year, - 
the last edition of great value, having spent a large por- Lesson IX 
tion of their time for thirty years in preparing it. All 
these modern scholars, just named, have had before 
them many MSS. older or otherwise better than those Let. us, at the close of these lessons, make what we 
used by Erasmus and Beza; they have had the help of | have been saying in a general way about the differences 
the vast improvement in Greek scholarship, in general,| of the New Version from the Common Version more 
of the last three centuries, and they have labored with | plain and convincing by an example. We will take the 
life-long zeal to establish a pure text, which shall repre- | sixth chapter of Matthew, a part of the Sermon on the 
sent, as nearly as possible, the original Greek of the New | Mount, and note every change made, with the proba- 
Testament writers. To follow them and make full use | ble reasons for it. We shall thus get a little better idea 
of their labors is the part of common sense and enlight- | of the difficulty of the task, and of the spirit in which 
enment; to prefer the slight labor and the poor equip-| it has been done. To save space, let (Gk.) stand for 
ment of Erasmus is the part of bigotry and ignorance. (the authority of the best Greek manuscripts, as the 
Very many of the numerous changes in the Revised | ablest scholars have agreed upon it, and (Eng.) for 
Version have been made because the Greek text which | changes in the English language since 1611, which make 
has been determined to be the best, by the verdict of | a change of words necessary, or advisable, to express 
these famous modern editors, differs from Beza’s of 1589. | the old idea; V. will stand for verse, R. V.for the Re- 
The last revisers have had nothing else to do, in cases | vised Version, C. V. for the Common Version. 
where these editors are agreed, than to translate from| Verse 1: “righteousness” for “alms,” (Gk.); “else”. 
the improved text ; in other cases they have.had to de-| for “ otherwise ” (a better translation -of the Gk., while 
cide for themselves, but these instances are few. On| “otherwise” now has a second meaning, “in another 
nearly every page of the Revised Version are slight | way,” not the meaning of the text); “with” for “of” 
changes which are absolutely necessary to be made, be-| your Father(Gk.). V.2: “whentherefore ” for “ there- 
cause learned scholars who have studied the matter for | fore when” (the Gk. order) ; thine omitted (Gk.) ; “ sound 
tens of years are sure that the common Greek text | not” for ‘do not sound,” an indifferent change, but 
should be altered, on the authority of the best MSS. No “they have received” for “they have” their reward, 
one who is unable to read the New Testament,in the | here, as in vv. 5 and 16, is an important improvement. 
original, and is unacquainted with the modern science of | V. 4: “ himself” omitted (Gk.) ; “ recompense thee” for 
textual criticism, has here any right to be heard, whether | “reward thee openly ” (Gk.), as in vv.6and 18. V. 5: 
he praises or blames a particular alteration. The one “ye pray,” “ye shall not be,” for “thou,” with singular 
thing wanted is the best text, and only the learned in| verb, (Gk.); “are” omitted as needless; “stand and 
these matters can tell us what this best text is; they | pray ” for “ pray standing,” is a better order (Gk.). V. 
have knowledge, and those who are ignorant should be) 6: “thine inner chamber” is the meaning of the old 
content to be learners from them. | English “closet” ; “ having shut” for “when thou hast 
eee : For every little change in the Revised Version there is shut” (Gk., past participle). V.7: “in praying” for 
ed a reason which has approved itself as good and sufficient | “ when ye pray” (Gk., present participle); “ Gentiles” 
to some forty of the foremost scholars in England and | for “ heathen”; the root-word is the same which,inv.  _—_—| 
America,—men in every way fitted for their work. No 32,is translated“ Gentiles,” and for uniformity’s sake, and : 
one has any justification in criticising them, unless he is _to do away with any unintended implication of reproach, 
able to weigh the reason. But the unlearned reader will itshould be the same here. V.8: first “ye” omitted (a 
find in Roberts’ Companion a useful help towards under- | question of taste). V.10: “as in heaven, so on earth,” 
standing the general principles which guided these leaving out “it is,” and inserting “so” after the more 
scholars in making the many slight changes and the few simple and effective order of the Gk. V.11: the Ameri- 
important ones. In this last class come the omissions can Committee adds to the margin, “ our needful bread,” 
of the doxology from the Lord’s prayer; the printing in | (Gk., is of very doubtful meaning). V. 12: “ as we have for- 
a special way, with notes, of the last twelve verses of| given” for “as we forgive”(Gk.), a very significant change. 
Mark’s Gospel, and the interesting passage, John vii: V.13: “bring” for “ lead,” Gk., means “cause to enter,” 
53-vill: 11; the alteration of 1 Timothy, iii: 16, from and “lead” is too strong here; “from the evil one” for 
“God” to “He who,” and the rejection of the clumsy “from evil” (the Gk. word almost always means a per- 
forgery in 1 John, v: 7, known as the text of “the| sonal agent, by its gender, but there is room for doubt, 
three heavenly witnesses.” The reasons, given in de-| perhaps, here, so the margin gives “ evil”); “for thine” 
_ tail by the Rev. Dr. Roberts, are, in each of these cases, to “amen,” inclusive, is omitted. This doxology is not 
amply sufficient to convince the candid truth-seeker; in the best Uncial MSS., or the earliest Fathers, or the 
and if we had a book from the Revisers giving a full ac-| Latin vulgate; we can account for its coming in if in- 
count of all the reasons for every change made by them, | serted later, but not for its dropping out if it was in the 
we should, beyond a reasonable doubt, find that they the original; besides, itis not in Luke. V.16: “be seen 
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UNITY. ae 


of men” for “appear unto men” (Eng.), no meaning of world. We stand, as it were, on the heads of former 
false appearance is in the Gk.; our word has changed its ages, in the phrase of King James’s Company. We need, 
meaning; so in the next verse. V. 17: “thy” for| and must have, a more faithful rendering into our tongue 
“thine” head ; there is no reason for using two forms of | of the immortal words of the New Testament. As 
the adjective. V.18: “of” for “unto” thy Father, a/| from 1537 to 1640 there were at least two versions, side 
change made necessary by the change of verb noted | by side, in common use, and the best of all at last pre- 
under v. 16 (observe how the R. V. keeps the flavor of | vailed, simply because it was the best; so we may con- 
the C. V. in such changes, by using “of” where we | fidently trust the Revised Version will, in due season, 
should say “by’). V.19: “the earth” for “earth” | become the one standard translation for the use of the 
(Gk. has the article, omitted in C. V.); “consume” for | people of Great Britain and America. 

“corrupt” (Eng.), also in v.20. V.21: “thy treasure,” 
“thy heart,” for “ your treasure,” “your heart,” (Gk.). | 


V. 22: “lamp” for “light” (Gk.). V. 23: “is the dark- Che Cxchange Cable. 


ee eee 


| 


ness” for “is that darkness” (the verb is implied in Gk., | 
and the article is mistranslated). V. 24: “to one” for) — 


“to the one” (the article is not in the Gk.). V. 25: THE TREE GOD PLANTS. 
. : ) ‘é 99 

In this verse, as in vv. 27, 28, 31 and 34, take thought Saks olin teil UA cices tah 

was the proper translation into the English of King The tree God plants; 

James’s day of the Gk. verb which we must render into | at Dloweth enst, it bloweth west, 


The tender leaves have little rest, 
But “a7 wind that blows is best. 
he tree God plants 
Strikes deeper root. grows higher still, 


our modern English by “be anxious.” “Thought” | 
meant then painful worrying, as when it was said that 


“Queen Catherine Parr died of thought.” Jesus did | ee ee | een 
i xiety for 
not at all mame oeknongn, but only undue anxiety for | ieeon Sitti Dich teaiiliiineiais tn bitehe 
the morrow. “Meat,” in this same verse, is what we | The tree God shields; 
now call “ food,” and, like “raiment” after it, it should | Liew! widas tock Osuna ks baeey Eno. 
have the article which the Gk. has. V. 26: “fowls” is | And every bud to blossom grows. 
: ) | The tree God shields 
our word for hens and turkeys, but Jesus meant the Grows on apace by day and night, 
“birds” (R. V.) of the “ heaven” (Gk.); “that ” instead YS 
éé ”? ‘é ”, : -c. 
of for’ oa. always means that-”’; C. V. is a mis eT ee 
translation); “and” for “yet” (another mistake in C. a The tree God knows; : 
V.); “better” is a word of many meanings, the Gk. | er Hasaies flash, nor hurricane — 
meaning “of much more value” (R. V.). V. 27: the When they are spent it doth remain. 
: The tree God knows 
Am. Com. would read here, “unto the measure of his ' Through every tempest mandeth fast, 
life,” and put “unto his stature” in the margin; few » Still + omayhn' Aog mega 
people wish to be a cubit taller, while nearly all wish to If in the eoul’s still garden-place 
live longer; this is probably what Jesus thought of, but _ Aseed God sows,— 
the Gk. all h ' Vv . “ang” tn th A little seed,—it soon will grow, 
e Gk. allows both meanings. V. 29: “and,” notinthe. And far and near all men will know, 
Gk., is omitted. V. 30: “ wherefore,” not in the Gk., is’ For nenventy epee 56 bids it blow. 
omitted; “but,” which is in the Gk., is inserted before | | And u s sovings b yn snd ae on wae 
. . :. | ou ite, rou eatn, Ww Fi ; 
“if”; “doth” is added, to express emphasis, probably. | orever rode. aiid ; 7 . 
In v. 32, the marks of parenthesis, not being needed, are — The Christian Register. 


left out. V.33: “his kingdom” for “the kingdom of. THe New Hamuet.—All the world knows that Miss 
God” (Gk.), with no alteration of sense. V. 34 reads, in| Anna Dickinson is presently to return to the stage, and 
the R--V.>“Be not therefore anxious for the morrow:, that she will play mostly, if not exclusively, male char- 


, , ms acters, including Hamlet in her reportoire.e * * * 
for the morrow will be anxious for itself,” (the last word| yer friends wondered that she should touch the stage 
is a better translation of the Gk. phrase than “the at all when she wrote her first play, they wondered still 


things of itself,’ C. V.); ‘“‘is” needs not to be in italics, | more when she actually walked on to the boards to im- 
as it is implied in the Greek personate a character she herself had created, and now 


: te they wonder and wonder again at the mere thought of 
Such is the result of an examination of one chapter her in the toggery of Hamlet. From each advancing 
of the Gospel; as a whole, the new version of this part | step they would have dissuaded her could they have 


of the Sermon on the Mount is true to what scholars all : done so, but she would not be turned from the path upon 
over the world regard as the text best representing what | WPich she had entered. Having thus her own way in 


oF all things, she has never lost the esteem and confidence 
Jesus actually said; it is true to the meaning of words | of her people. Anna Dickinson, the actress, is at her 
in the English of the time in which we live, and there | home and among her early associates just as was Anna 


is little, if any, unnecessary change of the familiar lan- Dickinson, the girl, who trudged to daily duty at the 
guage. In other parts of the New Testament the num-| United States mint. 


, It is not for any of us to suppose what is to be the 
ber of alterations varies, but throughout there is no) measure of success for her in this latest effort. That she 
capricious change. The revisers have honestly and | undertakes it supported by- a high intelligence, the 


earnestly endeavored to give to the common people who | Closest study, and a will of iron, of this much we are 
use the English language the results of the finest | ®¥#"°- She will strive her utmost to triumph, and her 


| , ak. ake attempt is to have a greater share of attention than any 
scholarship of the day. The gift will, in time, be ap-| dramatic happening of recent times.—J. W. F., Jr., im 
-preciated at its true worth by the whole Christian ' The Woman’s Journal. 
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UNITY. 


“Cranky” Propte.—The boundary line between saa | meaning satisfy us less as children than now, when time 


ity and insanity is not always easy to define. 
long ago expressed this thought: 


“Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 


And not long ago I read a lecture which essayed to prove 
that all poets are more or less insane, or, as the lecturer 
would perhaps express it now, cranky. Conversing with 
an experienced physician of the insane,l asked him 
what proportion of humanity he though¢ really sane in 
every respect, and whether the asylums contain all who 
are in any degree unbalanced in brain. To the latter 
question, he replied: “Dear me! no, indeed. We who 
are obliged by our duties to pass the greater portion of 
our time in the society of those marked cases whose un- 
bearable actions make their confinement in asylums an 
imperative necessity get to know better than most people 
the symptoms of unbalanced reason, and we notice more 
quickly than do others the evidences of anything akin 
to insanity in many men and women outside insane 
asylums. We perceive this tendency even in our own 
mind at times; and it is no uncommon thing to hear 
the attendants of the insane jokingly allude to one an- 
other’s peculiar ‘delusions,’ and give warnings at any 
display of temper or strong emotion of any kind, that 
they are certainly getting too much ‘excited,’ as if 
they, as well as those under their care, were not wholly 
free from insanity.”—S. A. Underwood, in the Index. 


Dryden 


Cuarity.—It is said, and with truth, that there are 
10,000 women in mad chase after beauty, or fashion, or 
personal adornment. They are crazed with ceramics, 
absorbed in art needle-work, they are painting on china, 
and engaged in other decorations, some of them making 
their homes hideous with trumpery, and pursuing the 
subject until life itself becomes to them only a sort of 
lay figure for embellishment. Is a maniaso uncommon 
in the world as to excite much wonder? Other manias 
have soon worn themselves out, and so will this. The 
foam left on the strand by the retreating tide soon dis- 
pees. But who shall say that no good work is being 

one, nothing produced that will enter into and help the 

lives of others? Art is good, surely ; even a smattering 

of art is better than utter ignorance, and to be “ well 
smattered ” is an attainment that pays abundantly. 
* * * * * ¥* * 


This ceaseless complaint against women, against the 
girl of the period, against extravagance and writing too 
much, painting too much, dressing too much, is often 
senseless and unjust. Of course many things have been 
done amiss, false steps have been taken; there are Daisy 
Millers to be counselled and helped, the weak and 
thoughtless to be hedged in, and great masses of the 
poor and needy to be taught to do good work. There is 
enough to be done, but when we take a broad view we 
see that there has been steady progress toward a better 


state, toward a higher ideal.—J. Elizabeth Jones, in Boston 
Herald. — 


“THe Harpest Way or LEARNING Is BY Easy ReEap- 
Inc.”—An anxious mother asked me the other day if it 
were not best to forbid her child to read some old clas- 
sic of our literature, because she was not old enough to 
understand it? 

Forbid it! No, indeed! What if the child does not 
understand just as you understand, or just as-the scholar 
understands. She will take it after her own fashion, 
and she will find room for her imagination to move in. 
And, when it has been absorbed into the mind, it will 
stay there, and in later life it will come back with new 


meaning. The child who reads some of the grand pas-. 


sages in Sbakspeare ‘before she has got the Gradgrind 
idea of explaining everything, will feel a meaning and 
on apf in the lines, even when they are not clear to 
their full depths. There are lines in the great poets, 
carried in the memory from childhood, which take on 
new and added meanings year after year. Did their 


+ 


j 


- 


i 


and experience have added so much to it? 

Trust me, for I speak from my own knowledge. Those 
children who read in youth much that they do not un- 
derstand, lay in stores for later years whichare rich and 
deep for the mind to feed upon. Much that is not at 
first entirely revealed to the child’s understanding is 
far better food for it than the ephemeral stuff which 
serves only for anfisement, and can take no deep root 
in the mind.—Abby Sage Richardson, in Christian Reg- 
ister. 


Tue GoLpEN Hours or THE WINTER EventnG.—The fire 
upon the hearth has again been kindled, or the furnace- 
fiend set to work,—which amounts to the same thing in 
temperature, but not in comfort,—and the old question 
recurs, How best to use the winter evenings? Those 
who assume what George Eliot called the easy task of 
being wise for other people, too often fail to make enough 
allowance for differing needs and tastes. What is rec- 
reation for one is dissipation for another. What inter- 
ests one circle bores another. What this family can 
afford is beyond the means of its neighbor. Neverthe- 
less, it is safe to say that all of us, whatever our habits, 
circumstances, or bent, can improve upon the use of 
what is called “spare time.” We can do it most surely 
by giving more thought toit. “To choose time is to 
save time ;” and to organize the hours for work or play 
is the only certain method of getting the most into and 
out of them. Red tape is not a bad thing, ifit be a little 
elastic. Hours that do not come within any plan are 
apt tocome to waste. The winter evenings should there- 
fore be devoted to something. Certain hours or certain 
nights ~~ be left open to conform our plans to other 
people’s; but a wise management will not leave the 
whole time a prey to circumstances. If the object of 
life be, as Montaigne avers, “to learn how to live to pur- 
pose,” its aim and its plan should surely be made to 
include such golden hours as the winter evenings bring 
© us. x * * * * * * 


A part of the evening, at least, should be devoted to 
diversions in which all the members of the household 
may share. A “children’s hour,” after the evenin 
meal, in which the little folks are to be entertained an 
their elders given a chance to renew their youth, ought 
to be the happiest time of all the day. 


* * * * * * * 


There is a great variety of quiet games for the evening 
hours, some of them stimulating and others more purely 
recreative, which make their own way without much 
urging. The tendency to overdo the playing—to give 
to cards, dominos, chess, and other games more time 
than is profitable—needs to be guarded against. Mere 
time-killing is not a worthy occupation for souls that are 
on the earth apprenticed to learn how to live immortally. 
But variety is needed to keep the home strong against 
all rivals. A brief regular season of reading aloud is an 
admirable feature of home life. It isan art that, if not 
too professional and formal, amounts to a real accom- 
plishment; and it can only be perfected by practice. 
There is no better way to develop, guide, and instruct 
the taste of young people in the choice of literature than 
by home readings. This important matter is too much 
left to the hazard of natural selection, which is, for the 
majority of children, very much like leaving the garden 
to the care of nature. For the winter evenings especially, 
the assistance of the Society for the Promotion of Studies 
at Home may profitably be invoked. 


* * * * * ” * 


To round out the day’s duties with an evening of 
pleasure that refreshes and profits the soul, is to make 


the best use of time, that never gives us a second chance. 
—Christian Register. 


We can never hold any false belief with impunity.— 
Emerson. 


ne, 


WMrnnouncements. 


In response to frequent requests at this office, we have 
secured and placed on sale a limited number of cabinet 


sized photographs of the late Rev. R. L. Herbert. Sent 
postpaid, 50 cents. 


Uawn = =. 


TO SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKERS. 


In the first of January issue of Lirrie Uniry, will be 
begun a series of Sunday School Lessons, by H. M. Sim- | 
mons, of Minneapolis, on the 


WONDERS OF CREATION. 


Part I. Creation according to. Genesis. 
Part II. Creation according to Science. | 
Each part to contain six lessons. Topics of the first | 
course, as follows: 
Lesson 1. First Day—Light. 
. Second Day—The Firmament. 
Third Day—Seas, Land and Plants. 
Fourth Day—Sun, Moon and Stars. 
Fifth Day—Water, Animals and Birds. | 
Sixth Day—Man, With Divine Image and. 
Dominion. | 
Hereafter all the lessons of the W. U.S. S. Society, | 
will be published serially only in this paper, and it is | 
hoped that it will become a necessary too] inthe hand of 
very many teachers, a welcome help to the superin- | 
tendent, and an associate pastor. As to its success in this | 
direction thus far, the publishers venture to introduce two | 
out of many witnessess : | 
Peoria, ILL., Nov. 28, 1881. | 
BLESSED LITTLE Unity ;—You have won so many friends down | 
here that we find twelve of ycuare notenough. We want twenty, | 
four more of you,—twenty-four for November 16th, and twenty-four 
for December ist and 16th, which will carry us to the New Year, 
when we hope to send in a year’s subscription for four or five dozen | 
of you, nay, for seven or eight dozen of you, for why shou.d we not 
give you to every one of our boys and girls in the Sunday School? 
We enclose $1.05 for the seventy-two copies of you,twenty-four 
each, November 16th, December Ist and 16th, and we enclose $1.00 | 
more for a dozen of the “Shorter Service’’ for our infant class. | 
Yours faithfully, 


| 


’ 
’ 


DOM WH 


Geo. W. KENT. 


FOUNTAINDALE, Nov. 1, 1881. 

DEAR UNCLE JENK:—I am nine years old. I like the LITTLE | 

UNITY very much. I think I would like the games, but I live out in | 

the country and haven’t enough playmates to get up a game of thal 

kind. I have to amuse myself most of the time, and I read a good 
deal. 


I have no brothers or sisters, and fatherand mother play with me 
sometimes. 


I like “ What to See,” in the LITTLE UNITy, the best. I read tha 
first; then I read ‘‘ What to Do.” 

Sometimes we have Sunday School at home; and mother think - 
we will study the lessons in LITTLE UNITY next winter, and see how 


we like them. I go to school, and study arithmetic, geography, read 
ing, spelling and writing. 


I take the Youth’s Companion and the Young People, besides the 
UNITY 


I have kept all the LITTLE Unity numbers I have received, but 


for them ? 


I saw you once in the court house in Rockford,a year ago last 
Spring. I will try to be a good nephew. Eppik E. BEB. | 


=f 


UNITY RECEIPTS. | 


T. Dimmock, $1.30; H. A. Davis. $1.50; Geo. O. Allen, 
$1.50; Mary R. Wheeler, $1.50; S. S. Miller, $1:50; J. P’ 
Miller, $1.50 ; Miss Nellie Walker, $1.50; Kate M. Judy, 
$1.50; Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, $1.50 ; H. D. Catlin, $2.00; 
A. J.Gould, $1.00; R. W. Savage, .07; J. Hines, $1.50: 
Elizabeth Pruden, $1.50; E. Kays, $1.50; Prof. S. C. 
Derby, .75; Miss Annie Dimond, $1.50; Miss Sallie Conk- 
lin, $1.50; W. P. Southworth,$1.50; J. K. P. Porter, $1.50. 


I have not had all of them. Can I get any back numbers by paying 
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“LITTLE UNITY” RECEIPTS. 


Mrs, John Wilkinson, .35; Phoebe J. Fish, .35; Rev. 
Geo. W. Kent, $1.05; Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, .35; Eliza- 
beth Pruden, .35; L. E. Morgan, $3.50. 


‘JUST READY. 
A YEAR OF MIRACLE. 


A POEM IN FOUR SERMONS. 


BY WM. C. GANNETT. 


© CONTENTS: 


1, Treasures cf the Snow. 


3. . 
2. Resurrection.. eres 


4. The Harvest Secret. 


Square 18mo, Limp Cloth, 50 Cents. Cloth E Full 
Gilt, $1.00. — 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE BY 


COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 40 Madison St., Chicago 


THE MACCABEAN. 


A MONTHLY MACAZINE, 


Devoted to Progressive Judaism and Historical Information. 
THE MACCABEAN will contain : 


A REVIEW of current events in the domai : 
ethical life of the time; n of the religious and 


ESSAYS, historical and philosophical, f 
and foreign writers; , 4 , rom our best domestic 


SKETCHES, narrativeand characteristic. wi 


ing illustrations of the life, habits and 
the Israelites of various nationalities ? 


A LITERARY REVIEW of contemporan 
ious, ethical and historical subjects ; poraneous works on relig 


A CHAPTER OF HISTORY, from the downfall of the firat 


Jewish commonwealth and onwaré in consecutive order : 


A BRIEF RECORD of domestic and forei 
lite notices : oreign events, books and 


ETHICAL SAYINCS and parables f , 
pale ody pa rom from ancient rabbini 


EXECETICAL NOTES and ] 
and rabbinical passages. explanatory remarks on Biblical 


Price per copy, 35 cents. Price for one year, $3.50. 
(Strictly in advance.) 


Address, EXomnry Gersoni, 
1500 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


TENDER AND TRUE. 


POEMS OF LOVE. 
Selected by the Editor of “Quiet Hours,” etc. 


A Treasury of the Best Love Poems in the'English Langnage: 


18mo, Cloth, Red Edges, $1,00. Cloth Extra, 
Full Gilt, $1,550. Half Calf, $2.50. 
Full Calf or Morocco, $3,50, 


th a view of develop- 
modes of thinking of 


FOR SALE BY 


COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, Chicago, Ill., 


OR THE PUBLISHER, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, BOSTON, 
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gee Holds ink for a week's use, always ready, always with you. 
is the latest improved Mackinnon Pen, 
Pen. made. Send for. circular. 


The only successfal Reservoir Pen inthe market. The SOVEREIGN 
It can be closed into a small compass for the pocket, and lengthened for use. 
MACKINNON PEN C@., 192 Broadway, N.Y., or 93 Madison St., Chicago, ill. 


The most popular 


Begins its next Academic Year September 26. The main 

purpose of the institution is to prepare young men for 

the Unitarian Ministry. There is no charge for tuition, 

room-rent or use of library, and all necessary expenses 

are very moderate. / For full particulars, apply to 

Rev. A. A. Livermore, President, 
Meadville, Penn. 


THIS NEW AND CORRECT 


Proves beyond any reasonable question that the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y 


Is the Direct and Short Line, and is by all odds the best Railroad for you to take when traveling 
in either direction between 


Chicago and all of the Principal Points in the West, North and Northwest. 


Carefully examine this Map. You will see that the principal cities of the Northwest are stations 
on the North-Western R'y. At Council Bluffs it connects in a Union Depot with the overland 
trains of the Union Pacific R’y. At St. Paul it connects in a Union Depot with all the roads that 
run from that city towards the North, Northwest and West. Its trains make close connections 
with the trains of al] the railroads it crosses at its many junction points. 
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THE CHICACO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 


Over all of its principal lines, runs each way daily from two to four or more Fast Express Trains. 
It is the only road west of Chicago that uses the 


PULLMAN HOTEL DINING CARS. 


It is the only road that runs the Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars either way between Chicago and 
St. Paul, Green Bay, Rockford, Winona, LaCrosse, McGregor, Milwaukee, and many other points 
in the Northwest. The management of this road operates about 3,000 MILES OF ROAD. 
It forms the following Trunk Lines: — 

“‘ Council Bluffs, Denver & California Line.’ ‘* Winona, Minnesota & Central Dakota Line.” 

** Sioux City, Nor. Nebraska & Yankton Line.” ‘* Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis Line.” 

** Nor. Illinois, Freeport & Dubuque Line.” ‘‘ Milwaukee, Green Bay & Lake Superior Line.” 


Tickets over this road are sold by all Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States and Canadas. 
Remember to ask for Tickets via this road ; be sure they read over it, and take none other. 
W, H, STENNETT, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Chicago. 


MABYIN HUGHITT, Geu'l Manager, Chicago. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Open September 14. For Circulars apply to 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Rev. J.C. PARSONS, PRINCIPAL. 
Sent on trial 3 months 
for 25 cents. Published 


Cotains the latest word in a and Philosophy. Ad- 
e. 


E NEW RELIGION, Norway, 
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Stands pre-eminent among the great Trunk Lines of the 
West for being the most direct, quickest, and safest line 
connecting the great Metropolis, CHICAGO, and the 
EASTERN, NORTH-EASTERN, SOUTHERN and SoOUTH- 
EASTERN LINES, which terminate there, with Kansas 
City, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON, COUNCIL BLUFFS 
and OmaHa, the COMMERCIAL CENTERS from which 


EVERY LINE OF ROAD 


that penetrates the Continent from the Missouri River 


radiate 


. tothe Pacific Slope. The 


Chicago, Rock-Island-&-Pacific Railway 


is the only line from Chicago owning track into Kansas, 

or which, by its own road, reaches the points above 

named. NO TRANSFERS BY CARRIAGE! NO MISSING 

CONNECTIONS! No huddling in ill-ventilated or un 

clean cars, as every passenger is carried in roomy, 

ee and ventilated coaches, upon Fast Express 
rains. 

Day Cars of unrivaled magnificence, PULLMAN 
PALACE SLEEPING CARS, and our own world-famous 
Dintin@ Cars, upon which meals are served of un- 
surpassed excel'ence, at the low rate of SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS EACH, with ample time for healthful enjoyment. 

Through Cars between Chicago, Peoria, Milwaukee 
and Missouri River points; and close connections at al! 
points of intersection with other roads. 

We ticket (do not forget this) directly to every place 
of mnpertence in Kansas, Nebraska, Black Hills, 
Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Nevada, California, Oregon, 
Washington Territory, Colorado, Arizona and New 
Mexico. P 

As liberal arrangements regarding baggage as an 
other line, and rates of fare always as low as compel: 
tors, who furnish but a tithe of the comfort. 

Dogs and tackle of sportsmen free. 

‘Tickets, maps and folders at all principal ticket offices 
in the United States and Canada. 

E, ST, JOH N, 


R. R. CABLE, 
Gen, Tkt. and Pass r Agt 


Vice Pres't and Gen. Manager, 
Chicago. Chicago. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY 
BY THE 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION. 
OFFICE, 141 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. 


8. J. BARROWS, Editor. 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Business Agent. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


By mail (including postage,) $3 20 per annum in advance. 
To ministers, - 66 90 * ‘4 ‘és “6 


Subscriptions for THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, and single copies for 


poe THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO.., 


40 Madison St., Chicago. 


—— — - _— 


‘THEODORE PARKER. 
LESSONS FROM THE WORLD OF MATTER 


AND 


THE WORLD OF MIND. 


SELECTED FROM NOTES OF UNPUBLISHED SERMONS, BY 


RUFUS LEIGHTON. 


This book has for many years been out of print. Owing to the 
great demand for a representative work of Theodore Parker, THE 
CoLEGROVE Book Co. have undertaken to bring it again within reach 
of the public. Learning that Mr. Rufus Leighton owned the sheets 
and was willing to dispose of them, they purchased 4 sufficient num- 
ber to put fifty copies into book form. 

This is a rare chance to secure one of the best of Theodore Par- 
ker’s works, Nothing could be a better index of the life and works 
of the great Reformer than this book. 

It is a 12mo, 430 pages, good type, good paper, and handsomely 
bound, with a good likeness of Mr. Parker on the first page. 


Sold for $31.50. Former Price, $2.50. 


The number of copies for sale is so limited, those who wish to 
possess themselves of this work should send their orders early to 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, 


40 Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 


A considerable number of copies have already been sold. 


———— 


CATA TOGU =. 
The Completed Catalogue of the COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 
is now ready in pamphlet form, and will be sent free to any address 


by application to the COLEGROVE BOOK CoO., 40 Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Christian Register. 


- UNITY. | 


7 J. Lu. Jones, Editor, 

F. L. Roperts, Assistant Editor. 

+ W.C. Gannett, | H. M. Smumons, 
J.C. LEARNED, F. L. Hosmer, 
C.W. Wenpre. | J.T. SUNDERLAND. 


THERM Ss: 


ONE COPY, PET YOAT ..-.scsecccereessseeeveceessesscsecceeeessees $1.50 
SEIS OBES ccc ccccpecccce sesccsso copendboascedcoconcied sccccees O07 


Editorial 
Committee. 


PUBLISHED SEMI- MONTHLY 


BY THE 


COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, 
40 Madison Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


VIR. MILLS’ LECTURES. 


SEASON OF i88i-’82. 


1. The Mission of the Industrial Arts for Society. 
The Advances of Science in our Time—their Meaning 
and Promise. 

3. The Relation of Supply to Demand in the World— 
Physical, Intellectual, and Religious. 

4. A Study of the Proverbial Wisdom of the Orient. 


A Study of the Poetic and Religious Thought in the 
Literature of the Orient. 


6. Mythology, its Origin, Growth and Continued Infiu- 
ence;as manifested in our Present Modes of Thought 
and Speech. 

7. A Study of Pythagoras, the Greek Sage and Seer. 

8. Carlyle, his Merit and Place in History. 

9. Emerson, his Merit and Anticipated Place in History, 

10. Huxley, as Scientist and Public Teacher. 
11. Tyndall, as Scientist and Public Teacher. 


For Terms, address 


CHAS. D. B. MILLS, £ yracuse, N. Y. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


CHRISTMAS DAY AND ALL THE YEAR. 


ipck, Mrs. A. D. T. Wairney, Mary C. 
BARTLETT, and other favorite authors. 


EDITED BY 
Mrs. FANNY B. AMES. 


Square 12mo, 300 pages. Elegant Binding. 


PRICE, $1.00. 
FOR SALE BY 


The COLEG ROVE BOOK CO., Chicago, and 
the Publisher, GEO. ELLIS, Boston. 


y, h CAPITAL STORIES, by Susan Coor- 


335 WABASH AVENUE, 


CHURCH FURNITURE, 


WOOD MAN THLS & TILES. 


412 vale 
“UNITY” FOR 1882. 


AN ORGAN OF “FREEDOM, FELLOWSHIP AND OHARAOTER IN RELIGION.” 


EDITORIAL COMMITTELT. 


; J. LL. JONES, Eprror. F. L. ROBERTS, AssisTANT EDITOR. 
W. C. GANNETT. J. C. LEARNED. C. W. WENDTE. H. M. SIMMONS. F. L. HOSMER. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


Unity was started for the purpose of representing the thoughtful and religious side of life, in the homes 
of the few people who belong to the Liberal Churches of America, and the very many people who, by virtue of 
their thoughtfulness, are compelled to age without the ministrations of any congenial church, and beyond the 
helpful fellowship secured by such churcff relations. With this aim in mind, the editorial committee have striven 
to secure to Unity readers, such matter as would help this somewhat limited class, rather than to amuse the many. 
In the preceding issues, it will be remembered, there appeared the following series of carefully prepared papers: 

I. Twelve Articles on the Growth of Doctrine; or the Old-New Creed. 
II. Twelve Articles on the Liberal Preachers of America out of the Pulpit. 


IlI. Twelve Articles on the Liberal Preachers of England out of the Pulpit. 
IV. Twelve Double Studies (Man and Woman) on the Art of Home Making. 


These articles, while adding somewhat to the weight of the paper, have justified their publication in 
giving to Unity a permanent value to many of our readers. Arrangements have been made to continue this 
e 


ature of the paper for 1882. With January Ist will be begun the publication of two series of papers, each 
article not to exceed a page and a half in length, viz: 


V. “THE UNITY CHURCH.” 


Being an attempt to outline our church ideals. The whole to serve as a practical guide to those interested in the 
actual formation of churches of the Liberal Faith. 
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1. The Basis of yh nent see 6 - J.C. Learned, of St. Louis. 7. The Sunday School, - - ~- F. L. Hosmer, of Cleveland. 
2. The Business Constitution, - T.B. Forbush, of Detroit. 8. The Unity Club- - - J.T. Sunderland, of Ann Arbor. 
8. Fimances, - - - - - _ Oscar Clute, of lowa City. 9. Parlor and Kitchen, - =  « «+ G, W. Cutter, of Buffalo. 
4. The Pulpit, i, Robert Collyer, New York. 10. The City Helpfulness, - ©. W. Wendte, of Cincinnati. 
5. The Choir, - - - «- «= J, ¥. Blake, of Quincy. 11. The Church Building, - ~- Jenk. Ll. Jones, of Chicago. 
6. Sacraments and Festivals, - - W.C. Gannett, of St. Paul. 


VI. THE WORKINGMAN'’S CONSCIENCE. 


By Representative Workmen of To-day. 


Each writer to show, after his own fashion, the ways in which the customs, necessities and ideals of to-day 


shape, or fail to shape, or specially should be made to shape, the work done by the workmen of his own fellow- 
ship—i.e. short discussions of the conscience problems of to-day. 
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1. The Farmer’s Conscience, - - William Ward, Algona. 7. The Lawyer’s Conscience, - —— G. W. McCrary, Keokuk. 
2. The Mechanic's Conscience, - : Peter Long, St. Paul. 8. The Physician’s Conscience, r. H. B. Fellows, Chicago. 
3. The Manufacturer’s Conscience, W. B. Weedon, Providence. 9. The Artist’s Conscience, - - - 

4. The Merchant's Conscience, - 10. The Teacher’s Conscience, Pres’t C. W. Eliot, Harvard College. 
5. The Banker’s Conscience, - - Henry P. Kidder, Boston, 11. The Preacher's Conscience, E. E. Hale, D. D., Boston, Mass. 

6. The Railroad Man’s Conscience, - A.V. H. Carpenter, Esq.., 12. The Editor's Conscience, - G. W. Curtis, Esq., New York. 
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Milwaukee. 13. The Statesman’s Conscience. 


The other features of the paper will be carried on as heretofore, only, with your help, dear reader, better. 
Are you a Liberal? Subscribe for Unity. Have you a family? You ought to have a family paper to rep- 
resent your religious conviction. Are you a subscriber to Uniry and like it? Then show it to your neighbar; 


make a Christmas present of a year’s subscription to your friend in the “ Far West,” and in every way you can 
“lend a hand” in its circulation. | 


“LITTLE UNITY” FOR 4882. 


Mrs. E. 'T. LEONARD, Editor, Hyde Park, Ill. 


This little paper was started to represent the child end of the home and the church, among those who 
represent the Liberal Faith. Among its regular editorial contributors are Miss Cora.H. Clarke, of Boston, who in 
each number contributes some Nature Studies, and tells children of all ages “ What to See.” Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells, who in each number contributes a Duty Study, or “ What to Do.” 

The Ladies Commission, of Boston, who give so much time to the systematic study of children’s books, give 
in each number some results of their labor, or “ Hints on What to Read.” The Western Unitarian Sunday School 
Society has so far adopted the paper that all its Sunday School lessons hereafter will be published in its 
columns. With the first of the year will be begun a series of twelve Sunday School Lessons, on the Wonders of 
Creation, by H. M. Simmons, of Minneapolis. This to be followed by a series of twelve Sunday School Lessons 
on Heroes, prepared by Mrs. J.T. Sunderland, of Ann Arbor. . 

Are you a “onberadd Subscribe for Lirrte Unity. It will certainly help you. 

Are you a Sunday School Teacher? Litriz Uniry will help you, even though you do not use the lessons. 

Are youa Public School Teacher? Litre Unriry will give you many hints that will help you in your 
general lessons on ethics. 

Are you a Superintendent? Examine Litrie Uniry with a view of introducing it into your Sunday School. 

Are you a little boy or girl? Subscribe for Lirriz Unity and study it. The longer you take it the better 
we think you will like it. 

THE ABOVE PAPERS PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY. 
Subscription for UNITY, - - $1.50 per annum. 


Subscription for LITTLE UNITY, 50 cts. To Unity Subscribers, 35 cts. To Sunday Schools and 
Children’s Clubs, 25 ets. per annum. <f 


COLEGROVE BOOK CO., Publishers, 40 Madison $t., Chicago.. 
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